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CHAPTER L 



SKIP COMES TO GRIEF. 



A SHOT and a yell of pain, followed a minute 
later by terrified cries of: — 

" Oh, Boss ! . Oh, Marse ! Please ! I didn't 
go for to do it ! I 'clar I didn't. Boss ! I 
didn't ! Oh-h-h ! " 

These sounds broke rudely the brooding 
silence of a Southern forest, and startled even 
the woodpeckers flitting from tree to tree into 
noisy expostulation. 

The final exclamation was a howl that 
merged into shrill screams, accompanied by a 
sound of blows and muttered oaths, all of 
which aroused a lad who had been sitting in 
musing revery at the foot of a giant pine, into 
sudden activity. 

The day being Thanksgiving was a holiday, 
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lo SHINE TERRILL. 

and Terrill Burr, to whom such hours of 
leisure now came but seldom, had chosen to 
spend it in the woods. There was a turkey- 
shoot, a horse-race, and much other boisterous 
fun in the little Georgia village near which 
he dwelt ; but, wide-awake, active boy that he 
was, Terrill instinctively shrank from such 
scenes, and preferred spending the day by 
himself. He was an ardent lover of nature 
in all of its forms, and had for a hobby the 
collecting of ancient arrow-heads, pottery, and 
other relics of prehistoric peoples. Ever since 
he could remember, he had hunted for speci- 
mens. He had read and re-read, until he 
almost knew it by heart, the one book on 
archaeology that he possessed, and which had 
been his father's before him ; but the slender 
knowledge thus gained only made him eager 
for more, and he longed to go to college. 

The boy's mother had died when he was 
a child, and until he was fifteen years of age 
his father had been his constant companion. 
Then Mr. Burr had married again, choosing 
for his wife a young widow, and installing 
her as mistress of his comfortable home and 
broad plantation. A year later he too had 
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SKIP COMES TO GRIEF. ii 

died, leaving Terrill to a lonely orphanage; 
for between him and his stepmother there was 
but little sympathy. She did not understand 
him, and took no interest in the things that 
seemed to him most important. His father 
had fostered his desire for an education, and 
shared his longing to travel; but his step- 
mother made light of such things, saying that 
the district school could furnish as much 
education as was good for any one, and that 
the fields of their own plantation afforded 
ample opportunity for travel. Therefore much 
work with little of pleasure to relieve its mo- 
notony fell to the lot of Terrill Burr, and a 
holiday like the present, in which he was free 
to roam where he pleased, was of rare occur- 
rence. 

The day had been a glorious one from its 
sunrising, bright and still, but with a bracing 
crispness that ran in the veins like wine. 
Although no frost had as yet reached that 
section of Georgia, the green trees of the river 
bank were gorgeous with autumnal coloring, 
the woodbine was everywhere flaunting its 
scarlet banners, and young partridges were 
whirring on strong wings from every field 
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12 SHINE TERRILL. 

of stubble. While Terrill dearly loved the 
woods and all that they contained, he had 
little desire to kill any of the creatures that 
shared them with him, and rarely carried a 
gun. This he left to Skip Wester, a ragged, 
happy-go-lucky negro waif of the plantation, 
who was his self-constituted attendant upon 
all excursions into the forest, and who was the 
proud possessor of an ancient, muzzle-loading, 
single-barrelled shot-gun, that sometimes went 
off when its trigger was pulled, but oftener did 
not. Still, Skip occasionally brought down a 
coon or 'possum or partridge, and considered 
himself to be "a mighty hunter before the 
Lord." 

On the glorious day with which this story 
opens, these two had started at sunrise and 
travelled some ten miles from home to a cer- 
tain creek, in the bluff banks of which Terrill 
hoped to find fossils. He carried his speci- 
men bag and a spade; while Skip bore his 
cherished gun and a slender supply of ammu- 
nition. After some hours of work, during 
which Terrill had been made happy by sev- 
eral interesting discoveries, the lads had eaten 
their scanty lunch together, and then sepa- 
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rated, to return home by different routes, one 
in search of more specimens and the other 
hoping to flush a partridge. At length their 
paths again converged, and when Terrill sat 
down at the foot of a tree to rest, he was 
barely a quarter of a mile from a point by a 
roadside where Skip had just marked down 
a bird. 

As the negro crept cautiously forward, there 
came a sudden rustle from the place on which 
his gaze was fixed. Then something moved ; 
and, certain that he had sighted the partridge, 
he steadied his wavering gun-barrel and fired. 
To his horror the shot was answered by yelps 
of pain, and a fine setter dog, bleeding from a 
tiny wound made by a single pellet of shot, 
leaped into the road. 

While Skip gazed with dismay at this result 
of his marksmanship, a horseman, approaching 
swiftly but noiselessly along the sandy road be- 
hind him, took in the situation at a glance and 
sprang to the ground. In another moment he 
had seized the negro, and, holding him at arm's 
length, was beating him savagely across head, 
face, and arms with a rawhide riding-whip. 
This cruel punishment was continued until the 
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man was tired ; when, flinging his victim to 
one side, he remounted and rode away. 

Thus a minute later, when Terrill Burr 
reached the scene, he found only Skip lying 
face downward on a bed of brown pine-needles, 
and moaning. Near at hand lay his cherished 
gun, now broken beyond hope of repair ; for 
the man's last act before departing had been to 
smash the ancient weapon against a tree. 

"What's the matter? What has happened. 
Skip ? " cried Terrill ; and then, as the negro 
lad slowly lifted his face so that the other could 
see it, he uttered an exclamation of horror. It 
was cut and bleeding, both eyes were closed by 
swollen ridges of bruised flesh, and it was 
about the most ghastly spectacle that Terrill 
had ever seen. 

"Who did this thing. Skip?" he asked 
sternly, but in a voice that he was barely able 
to control. 

" De preacher man," came the startling 
answer. 

"Not the Reverend Hubby?" 

" Dat him." 

" But I thought I heard him swearing." 

"Yessah. Him cuss awful. But I cayn't 
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see nuffin, Marse Ter'l, an' Tse in sich misery! 
Oh, Lawd! An' I didn't go fer to do hit. 
I tho't hit war a sho 'nough pa'tridge." 

" Come with me," said Terrill, helping the 
suffering lad to his feet and leading him toward 
the river that flowed but a short distance from 
the scene of the tragedy. On its banks he 
bathed Skip's wounds with cool water for 
nearly an hour, by which time their pain was 
greatly alleviated, and while thus engaged he 
asked questions. 

Finally he became convinced that the per- 
petrator of the outrage was indeed the man 
generally regarded by the entire Hopeville 
community as an embodiment of goodness 
and piety, a conclusion that filled him with 
grim satisfaction. 

The " Rev." Josiah Hustle Hubby, as he 
called himself, had appeared in that secluded 
section of the world, remote from railroads 
and telegraph lines, som'e two months earlier, 
and announced himself as the herald of a new 
religion. Being smooth-tongued and plausible, 
he won many converts among the simple- 
minded people to whom he talked, and within 
a few weeks his followers were numbered by 
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the score. He seemed possessed of ample 
means, and a strong point in his favor was 
that " he warn't none of yo' pore white trash 
preachers, and didn't never take up no collec- 
tions." Another was that he fortified his argu- 
ments by liberal quotations from the Bible, 
which in that primitive community was an 
unquestioned authority on all things. 

Among the " Rev." Hubby's earliest con- 
verts was Mrs. Burr, to whom, as the leading 
lady of that section, and owner of its finest 
plantation, he paid such attention that he was 
soon reported to be " co'tin' the widder." 

From the very first Terrill had instinctively 
disliked and mistrusted the man who had thus 
forced an entrance into his life, and had begged 
his stepmother not to trust him. To these 
appeals she always answered that she felt well 
able to manage her own aflfairs without assist- 
ance from any person, and should certainly 
not seek advice from a mere boy. 

Now, therefore, while Terrill was made 
furious by the cruel treatment of one whom 
he regarded as under his protection, and while 
Skip's suflferings aroused his keenest sympathy, 
he was at the same time rejoiced to think that 
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he could at length produce evidence of the 
" Rev." Hubby's true character. He would 
present Skip, bearing all the marks of his 
recent flogging, to his stepmother, and tell 
her exactly what had taken place. Of course, 
after that, she would have nothing more to do 
with the person who had committed such an 
outrage. 

Skip's eyes being entirely closed, Terrill 
was obliged to lead him, and their homeward 
progress was thus rendered so slow that night 
had fallen before they reached the plantation. 
As they drew near to its great house Terrill 
was surprised to see it brilliantly lighted from 
top to bottom, and to hear issuing from it 
sounds of merriment in many voices. Num- 
bers of people were to be seen entering or 
issuing from its open front door, while others 
were gathered in boisterous groups outside. 
What could it all mean ? What had hap- 
pened ? 

Filled with curiosity, Terrill put these ques- 
tions to the first person he encountered, who 
happened to be Aunty Hister, the black cook 
of the establishment, just then hurrying in 
from the smokehouse with a flitch of bacon. 
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She paused and stared at him, for a mo- 
ment incredulous. Then she broke into a 
chuckling laugh, and said: — 

"Why, honey, doesn't yo* know? Yo* 
maw's done got married." 

" Married ! " gasped Terrill. " It can't be. 
Aunty, you are joking." 

"Fo' de Lawd I isn't, honey. She shuah 
'nough married to de new preacher, an' de 
Reverend Hubby's yo' new paw." 



CHAPTER 11. 

TAKING REFUGE IN THE DEN. 

There was no room for doubting the state- 
ment made by Aunty Hister; and stunned 
as he was by it, Terrill was not long in 
deciding what to do. As it was now too 
late to influence his stepmother by a dis- 
closure of her husband's true character, he 
made up his mind to say nothing of what 
had happened in the woods. 

" She will find out soon enough what sort 
of a man she has married," reflected the lad, 
bitterly ; " and in the meantime we must 
make the best of what can't be helped, as 
father used to say." 

Thus thinking, he said to the old woman : 
"As they didn't tell me anything about this 
wedding. Aunty, I don't suppose I am 
wanted at the house, and at any rate Skip 
here has got so badly hurt that I can't leave 
him yet awhile; so I am going to take him 
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20 SHINE TERRILL. 

to the den and keep him there all night. 
Don't mention to any one that you have 
seen us, but send down something to eat 
as quick as you get a chance, for we are 
powerful hungry." 

" All right, honey. I'll see yo' hab a sheer 
ob de weddin' suppah, even if yo' didn't git 
to view de ceremony." 

Having received this assurance, Terrill led 
his suffering companion to the " den," a small 
stone building containing but a single room, 
and standing at some distance from the great 
house in the shade of a superb magnolia. It 
had been used by Mr. Burr as an office for 
the transaction of all the plantation business ; 
and, upon his death, Terrill, taking unques- 
tioned possession of the place, had made it a 
repository for such things as he most valued. 
He had left almost untouched his father's 
treasures and added his own to them. 

Thus the den held a shelf of books, a 
map of the state and another of the county, 
bearskin rugs, several rifles and shot-guns, 
a desk, two easy-chairs, a comfortable lounge, 
and many other objects of use or interest, 
including Terrill's own cabinet of specimens. 
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This last the boy had constructed and ar- 
ranged without aid, and it was the pride of 
his heart. Not only did it contain stone tools 
and weapons of the prehistoric races who had 
occupied that section of country, but it held 
many specimens from other states, that had 
been acquired through exchanges arranged by 
correspondence. Thus it was a really valuable 
collection, and the name of its young owner 
was favorably known to many persons whom 
he had never seen. Of all this the lad's step- 
mother knew very little, since she regarded 
the time devoted to his hobby as largely 
wasted, and called his cabinet of specimens 
a collection of trash. 

With all that, Mrs. Burr was not an un- 
kind woman, nor had she any desire to make 
the boy unhappy. She simply failed to un- 
derstand him. Even now she was planning 
something for him that would not only afford 
him great pleasure, but would relieve her of 
his presence, which, especially since the ad- 
vent of the " Rev. " Hubby, was becoming 
irksome to her. 

Besides the features of the den already 
mentioned, it had heavily shuttered windows. 
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a fireplace, and a secret cellar, in which was 
formerly kept all the wines and liquors used 
on the plantation. At present this cellar 
being unused, only Mrs. Burr and Terrill 
knew of its existence. 

To the den, therefore, — the one place in 
all the world that he regarded as his own, 
and in which he believed he might be safe 
from intrusion, — did Terrill lead his humble 
companion. First closing the window-shut- 
ters, so that no light from the interior should 
attract outside attention, he started a blaze 
in the stone fireplace, for the night was grow- 
ing chill and held a promise of frost. Then, 
after hanging a kettle of water on an old- 
fashioned crane, he prepared a couch of the 
bearskin rugs for Skip. While he was thus 
busy, a darky boy appeared at the door with 
a tray of food sent by Aunty Hister; and 
even Skip, in spite of his wounds, ate heartily 
of the meal thus provided. 

Terrill had long since learned from his 
father the curative value of hot water; and 
now he made use of this knowledge for his 
companion's benefit, bathing the negro's swol- 
len face with water as hot as he could bear. 
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until the poor lad fell asleep under the sooth- 
ing influence. Then Terrill, utterly weary, 
flung himself on the couch that had often 
formed his bed, and in a few minutes was also 
buried in slumber. 

An hour later he was awakened by a sound 
of voices, evidently approaching the den. 
Springing from his couch, Terrill instinctively 
dropped into place the heavy oaken bar that 
secured the door. Then bidding Skip, who 
was also awake, remain perfectly quiet, he 
waited and listened. The fire had burned so 
low that it gave but little light, and there was 
nothing to show that the building was occu- 
pied. 

In another moment some one tried the door 
and called out, "Hello inside!" Terrill recog- 
nized the voice as that of the " Rev." Hubby, 
but remained silent. Next all the shutters 
were tested, and an attempt was made to force 
the door. Apparently several men threw them- 
selves against it, all together, but without effect. 
A consultation followed, during which Terrill 
heard his new stepfather say, "If I was sure 
there was any liquor in there, we'd batter the 
whole place down but what we'd have it. I 
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ain't, though, and even my wife couldn't tell me 
for certain, since it 'pears that she's let the cub 
have the key and use the building like it was 
his own. I'll soon teach him, though, that this 
plantation's got a master now, and that kids 
like him must stand to one side. What do 
you say, boys, shall we bust the door in, just 
for luck?" 

Terrill listened anxiously for an answer to 
this proposal, and was immensely relieved to 
learn that the majority of those outside con- 
sidered the breaking down of the massive door 
to be too hard work for them to care to under- 
take. So, after some further discussion, they 
departed, and peace again reigned about the den. 

For a long time Terrill remained awake, fear- 
ing another visit from the boisterous wedding- 
guests. What he should do if they did come 
and force an entrance he did not know ; but he 
had a vague idea that he would be justified in 
defending to the extent of his ability the place 
made sacred by memories of his own dear 
father. He even wondered if he had not 
better load the firearms that hung against the 
walls, but while debating this question again 
fell asleep. 
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When next he awoke it was broad daylight, 
and Skip was sitting on his bed of bearskins, 
regarding him with open eyes. Thanks to 
Terrill's ministrations, the swelling of the 
cruel welts across the negro's face had so 
subsided that he could now see and was again 
able to care for himself. 

" What you gwine do now, Marse Ter'l ? ** 
he asked. 

" I don't know. Skip, except that I am 
going up to the house for breakfast, and to 
find out how things are looking." 

"But what I gwine ter do ? " 

" Feed the pigs and tend to your regular 
morning chores, I suppose." 

"Suppose dat ar man what's married yore 
maw run me ofFen de place ? " 

" I'd like to see him do it! " retorted Terrill, 
with flashing eyes. 

" I would'n', den. But I specs he will, an' 
if he do I'se gwine raffin' down de ribber." 

" Oh, no. Skip, you mustn't do that. You 
are almost the only friend I have now, and I 
should miss you awfully." 

" I'd hate ter go, Marse Ter'l ; but I'd hate 
wuss to stay hyar an' be killed. Yo' see, dat 
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ar man so animosed ag'in me dat I reckin he 
wouldn't no more min' killin' me *n he would, 
a hoss-fly." 

" I don't believe it's as bad as that, Skip. 
Like as not he won't recognize you at all ; or 
if he does he wouldn't think of punishing you 
any more, for what you didn't mean to do. 
So you just go ahead with your work, and 
everything will come out all right. Running 
away from a good home and starting out in 
the world all by yourself is a mighty risky 
thing for any boy to do, and not to be 
thought of except under desperate circum- 
stances." 

" When it come to killin', I reckin dat's 
desprit enough," argued Skip. 

" Yes, I suppose it would be ; but it won't 
come to killing, or anything like it. So you 
needn't worry." 

Terrill having thus given, and Skip having 
received, this assurance, the two lads left the 
den together, the latter to skirmish near the 
kitchen door for a breakfast, and the former 
to seek his in the dining room of the great 
house. There he found the family already 
assembled, with the new master of the planta- 
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tion occupying the seat that had been his ever 
since his father's death. 

As the hoy stood irresolute in the doorway, 
his stepmother caught sight of him, and, — 
pointing to a vacant chair at one side of the 
table, said : — 

" That is your seat, now, Terrill. Come in 
and say howdy to your new pa. I suppose 
you know that Mr. Hubby and I were mar- 
ried last night ? " 

" I heard it after the wedding was over," re- 
plied the boy, stiffly. 

"It was rather sudden," admitted the bride, 
with a nervous laugh, " and we couldn't find 
you anywhere to tell you about it. Where 
were you ? " 

" I went over to Clay Creek after fossils." 

" Didn't stay there all night, did you ? " 

" No. I came home soon after dark." 

" Where did you sleep ? Not in your room, 
for I looked there." 

" I slept in the den." 

" Were you in the ' den,' as you call it, when 
I went down there searching for you ? " asked 
Mr. Hubby, now addressing Terrill for the 
first time. 
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" I heard some one at the door," was the 
evasive answer. 

" Why didn't you open it? " 

" Because I wasn't caring for company just 
then," replied the boy, who had by this time 
taken a seat at the table. 

" Indeed," remarked the other, with an angry 
flush. Then, with a visible effort at self-con- 
trol, and a hard little laugh, he added, " Well, 
I'll excuse your rudeness for this once ; but, 
hereafter, I shall expect you to treat your 
mother's husband with greater respect. What 
do you propose to do to-day ? " 

" I was thinking of taking a load of corn to 
mill." 

" Then you may continue to think of it, and 
do it as well. Upon your return you and I 
will discuss your future position in this house- 
hold." 

With this all conversation ceased, and break- 
fast was finished amid an uncomfortable silence. 
Terrill's heart was too full of anger against the 
man whose brutal treatment of poor Skip he 
could not forget, and who had usurped the 
place of his own father. Mrs. Hubby made 
one or two feeble efforts at conversation, but 
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they failed for want of encouragement, and 
all were relieved, when, the meal ended, they 
were free to go their several ways. 

Our lad was only too glad of an excuse to 
absent himself from home for a couple of days, 
since the mill was at such a distance that he 
would be obliged to remain there over night, 
and hurried his preparations for departure. 
He wanted to be alone that he might care- 
fully consider the situation. So he drove 
away with his wagon- load of corn, and, before 
he returned to the home that had become a 
place of so much unhappiness, he had decided 
upon a course of action. 



CHAPTER III. 

A DEFIANCE AND ITS RESULT. 

The plan that Terrill had finally hit upon, 
after much consideration and the rejection of 
many others, was so simple and seemed to him 
so entirely practical that he had little doubt of 
its acceptance by the home authorities. The 
incident of the seat at the table had caused him 
to realize that he was now regarded as of much 
less importance at the plantation than formerly, 
and that he would hereafter be expected to take 
orders from the man who had stepped into the 
place of his own parent. Of course when he 
became of age things would be different ; for 
he knew that according to his father's will the 
estate would pass into his hands. But between 
now and then more than three years must 
elapse, a period that seemed interminable as 
he looked forward to passing it under the rule 
of him who had revealed his true character 
by his brutal treatment of poor Skip. 

So, from the very first, Terrill determined, 
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if possible, to spend the remaining years of 
his minority away from home, and it was only 
left for him to plan how to carry out this de- 
sign. He had no near relatives from whom 
he might claim protection, he had never been 
beyond the county in which he was born, and, 
so far as personal experience was concerned, he 
was as ignorant of the great world as a child. 
He had no money, and was not skilled in any 
particular line of work. His sole possessions 
were youth, health, a common-school education 
supplemented by a thorough reading of the few 
books left by his father, the instincts and train- 
ing of a gentleman, and his cabinet of speci- 
mens. This last, which he knew to be valuable 
and believed could readily be converted into 
money, formed the basis of the plan on which 
he finally decided. 

To the boy's credit it must be said that, 
in spite of his desire to leave the home that 
had so suddenly become unBearable, he did 
not once contemplate running away or taking 
any step toward escaping from it, without 
first consulting his stepmother, who was the 
only person whose authority he was willing 
to acknowledge. 
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From her, then, our lad proposed to ask 
permission to enter the State University at 
Athens, where he believed he could pay his 
own way, — at first by the sale of his precious 
collection, and afterward by hard work. He 
had heard and read of other boys gaining an 
education in that manner, and was confident 
that what they had done he could do. Be- 
sides, he could still collect specimens that 
would have a certain money value, and which 
he could doubtless dispose of to the persons 
interested in such things whose acquaintance 
he had made through correspondence. Of 
these he had carefully kept every name in 
an address book that must now be counted 
as among the most valuable of his assets. 

So interested had Terrill become in work- 
ing out the details of his newly formed plan, 
and so possible did the whole scheme seem 
to him, that he had almost forgotten his 
causes for unhappiness, and approached his 
home late in the afternoon of the second day 
in quite a cheerful frame of mind. 

No one was to be seen about the stable as 
he drove up to it, and he called loudly for 
Skip to come and look after the tired horses. 
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Getting no reply to his shouts, he began to 
unharness them himself, and was engaged in 
this operation when he was interrupted by 
the appearance of Aunty* Hister. 

" I heerd yo' hollering, honey, an* come 
ez quick ez I could," panted the old 
woman. 

" Where's Skip ? Why didn't he come ? " 
demanded Terrill, somewhat impatiently. 

" Kase him done gone, an* de good Lawd 
knows whar. Him run ofFen de place by 
dat ar man, who low he kill Skip ef ebber he 
«ot eye on him ergin." 

" Do you mean the Rev. Hubby ? " 

" Dat him. He come out hyar projeckin* 
aroun' d'reckly after yo' gone yestiddy mornin*, 
an' almos' de fustest one he seen war Skip. 
Pears like he mightily animosed agin pore 
Skip kase he up wif he whip like he gwine 
hit him, an' say, ' Clar outen hyar an' nebber 
let me sot eye on ye ergin.' So Skip done 
gone, an' I bin er waitin' an' er watchin' fo' 
yo' to come so's to gib yo' warnin'. De 
new boss am shuah a mighty upperty man, 
an' looks like he gwine clar us all ofFen de 
place befo* long." 
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" Where is he now ? " inquired our lad, 
struggling with a rising anger. 

"Specs him up to de house, but nearly 
all day him been down to de den." 

" What has he been doing there ? " asked 
Terrill, sharply. 

" Dunno rightly, kase he say as how no- 
buddy 'ceptin' him ain't nebber to go nigh 
dat ar place no mo'. Reckin, dough, him 
been clarin' ob hit out." 

" Clearing it out ! What do you mean. 
Aunty ? What could he clear out, and how 
did he get into the den anyway, seeing that 
I have the key of the door right here in my 
pocket ? " 

" Dunno how he done hit, Marse Ter'l. 
Reckin he pick de lock. Anyhow, he git in 
some way, an' bin pitchin' tings outen de 
winder, kase I seen 'em fly." 

Without another word Terrill sprang away 
and started on a run toward his beloved den. 
He could not believe what he had just heard, 
and thought the old woman must be mis- 
taken, but he would see for himself. When 
he reached the little stone building, its door 
was closed but unlocked, and in another mo- 
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ment he stood inside. So changed was the 
interior that he could hardly believe his eyes. 
Everything that he had valued, including his 
precious cabinet of specimens, had disappeared, 
and in their places were several queer-looking 
machines not as yet set up. Ere the boy 
could take a second glance at these, he was 
startled by a heavy step, and an angry voice, 
exclaiming : — 

" What are you doing here, sir?" 

Whirling around, Terrill confronted the 
"Rev." Hubby, who stood in the doorway 
with an ugly scowl on his face, and the ever- 
present riding-whip in his hand. 

" I am here," replied the lad boldly, though 
his heart was beating so wildly that he could 
hardly find words to express his feelings, 
" because this is the one place in all the world 
that I claim as my own, and because I have 
the right, given me by my father, to be here. 
How dared you break into this room during 
my absence ? How dared you disturb my 
private possessions ? What have you done 
with them ? Where is my cabinet of speci- 
mens ? " 

" Oh, ho, my young bantam," retorted the 
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man, " if that is the . tone you expect to take 
with me it is high time you were taught to 
change it; and the sooner we come to a 
thorough understanding of the situation the 
better it will be for you. To begin with, you 
want to remember that, for the present, I am 
absolute master of this plantation and every- 
thing belonging to it, having become invested 
with full legal authority to that effect the 
moment I married your mother. Among 
other things, I have chosen to make use of 
this building for my own purposes, and I now 
forbid you to come near it again so long as I 
see fit to occupy it. What you term your 
personal belongings I have put outside, as 
there was no longer room for them in here, 
and you may carry them where you please. 
The mess of trash that you call a cabinet of 
specimens has been broken up and scattered so 
that you won't collect it again in a hurry, for I 
don't propose that you shall waste any more 
time over such foolishness. There is plenty 
of work on this plantation to keep you fiilly 
occupied, and I mean to see that you attend to 
it. Now, after handing me the key of this 
door, you may clear out, and in the morning 
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I will arrange a programme of work for you 
that will employ every moment of your leisure 
time. Do you understand me, sir ? *' 

" Yes," cried poor Terrill, his voice choking 
and his face white with rage; "I understand 
that you, who claim to be a preacher, are a 
coward, a bully, and a thief. You are a 
wicked man, and came mighty near being 
a murderer when you beat Skip so brutally. 
As for giving you the key of this room, I will 
never do it. Here it is, and there it goes." 

Thus saying, Terrill withdrew the key from 
his pocket, and flung it with all his might out 
through the open door. 

" You young rascal ! " hissed the man. " I'll 
teach you ! " 

So saying, he took a forward step with up- 
lifted riding-whip. Ere it could descend, 
Terrill, no longer master of his own actions, 
sprang at him with all the fury of a young 
tiger. 

To avoid him the man made a quick back- 
ward movement, tripped over one of his own 
pieces of machinery, and pitched heavily to 
the floor. He did not rise nor move, but lay 
as though dead, with a trickle of blood oozing 
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from a slight cut in his head. For an instant 
Terrill stared in dismay at the prostrate figure. 
Then he was roused by a shrill outcry, and his 
stepmother, who had been listening outside, 
rushed into the room. 

" You wicked, wicked boy ! " she cried. 
"You have killed him, and are a murderer 
if ever there was one. Get out of my sight, 
and don't ever let me set eyes on you again." 

With this the woman flung herself upon the 
motionless form of her husband, at the same 
time screaming for help ; while poor Terrill, 
frightened, bewildered, and hardly knowing 
what he was doing, fled into the gathering 
night shadows, homeless, friendless, and be- 
lieving himself outcast forever. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A RAFTSMAN OF THE ALTAMAHA. 

So Stunned was our lad by the suddenness 
and magnitude of the tragedy by which he 
had been driven from his home, that for a 
time he paid no heed to his surroundings or 
the direction of his flight. His sole idea was 
to get away as far and as quickly as possible 
from the scene of his recent unhappiness. 
While he did not believe that the man who 
had caused it was dead, he fully realized that 
they could not live together in the same 
house, especially as his stepmother had so 
decidedly taken sides against him. So it 
seemed to him best to run away, and, if pos- 
sible, place himself beyond reach of pursuit. 
It must be acknowledged that he was also 
thoroughly frightened by the thought of what 
had just taken place, and the punishment that 
might be visited upon him if he should again 
fall into the hands of the " Rev." Hubby. 
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Terrill had instinctively taken to the woods 
bordering the tilled fields of the plantation, 
and for a time made his way with many a 
stumble amid their deepening shadows. Un- 
seen roots tripped him, and his clothing was 
torn by the sharp thorns of trailing bamboo 
vines ; but, paying little heed to these things, 
he continued his flight until it was abruptly 
checked by the river, on a bank of which he 
suddenly found himself. 

Here he flung himself on the ground to 
recover breath and think over the situation. 
Amid his other anxieties he now began to 
realize that he was faint from hunger, having 
had nothing to eat since early that morning. 
Thus, while trying to plan for further flight, 
he also wondered how he should satisfy this 
first and most pressing need. He knew that 
he had but to stop at the first house he came 
across to be hospitably welcomed and given 
the best it contained, but he dared not do 
this on account of the questions that would 
surely be asked. No ; he must not let him- 
self be seen at any house within twenty miles 
of that place. Even then it would be neces- 
sary to conceal his identity, and so there did 
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not seem to be much prospect for a supper, 
that night at least. 

While the unhappy lad was thus vainly 
striving to solve the several problems pre- 
sented by his situation, a twinkle of light 
appeared on the river above where he sat, 
and arrested his attention. It grew brighter 
as it drew slowly nearer, and was accompanied 
by the sound of voices. Finally a black mass 
loomed out of the darkness, the light resolved 
itself into a fire that seemed to burn on the 
surface of the river, the voices shouted intel- 
ligible words, and Terrill knew that one of 
the great timber rafts, such as float by hun- 
dreds down the Altahama and its tributary 
streams to feed the devouring sawmills of 
the coast, was drifting by him. As it moved 
slowly past where he sat, delicious odors of 
frying bacon and boiling coflfee were wafted 
up from the fire, where the raft cook was 
preparing supper. 

It was so comforting to be near human 
beings in that lonely darkness, and so pleas- 
ant to sniff the fragrance of that cheery fire, 
that Terrill almost unconsciously rose to his 
feet and began to walk slowly down the river 
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bank, keeping pace with the drift of the 
raft. All at once a voice from its extreme 
after end called out: — 

" Bow Injun ! Wuk her insho', Marse 
Ross. We'se gotter tie up somewhar long 
hyar kase dey's a rip jes roun* de nex' pint 
what needs daylight fer to run." 

" Inshore she goes then/* answered another 
voice, evidently that of a white man, from the 
forward end of the raft. Then Terrill heard 
the splash and swash of the great bow sweeps, 
by means of which that end of the raft could 
be turned either to the right or left. A min- 
ute later the white man called out : — 

" Shove the skiff into the water, boy, and 
carry a line ashore. The current's too strong 
for us to work her in with the sweeps." 

Then came a confusion of sounds, a heavy 
splash, and some one began to row awkwardly 
toward the bank. All at once, as Terrill 
watched with interest the approaching skiff 
that he could just discern through the dark- 
ness, there came from it a crash and a shout. 

" De seat done bruk an' I los' a oar ! " 
cried a voice, as the clumsy craft went drift- 
ing stern first down the river. 
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"Yes; and you've let go the line, you 
blamed chucklehead ! " came in wrathful tones 
from the raft. " Of all the blundering idiots 
I ever saw you are the worst. Now we've 
got to run the rip in the dark, and like as 
not ril lose my raft, all on account of you. 
Oh, won't I break every bone in your black 
hide when I catch you again ! " 

By this time the raft was abreast of the point 
to which the "chucklehead" had been directed 
to carry his snubbing line, and to which Terrill 
had run with the idea of helping him make it 
fast. Now, instinctively comprehending the 
situation and its emergency, he called out: — 

" Hello, Cap ! If you can throw a small 
line ashore, I'll pull in your rope and tie it 
to a tree." 

" Good enough ! " replied the man ; and a 
moment later : " Look out ! I've made it fast 
to a chunk, and here it comes." 

The " chunk " was a billet of fat pine, picked 
up from the cook's store of firewood, and Ter- 
rill had barely time to dodge behind a tree be- 
fore it came whizzing close beside him. Rapidly 
hauling in a light line that the chunk had 
brought, and the heavier rope attached to it. 
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he took a couple of turns of the latter around 
a tree, and. sung out : — 

" Pull in ; I've got her tied." 

His expressions did not sound in the least 
nautical even to the ears of those up-river rafts- 
men ; but they were understood, and acted 
upon with such promptness that within three 
minutes more the after end of the raft was 
drawn in to the bank, and another line was 
being carried from its bow. When it was thus 
snugly moored for the night, its captain and 
owner hunted up our lad, who had been mak- 
ing himself actively useful, and, holding out a 
hand, said : — 

" Tm mighty obliged to you, young man. 
You've saved me from a heap of trouble, and 
if you've got time to spare, I'd be pleased to 
have you stop and take a bite with us. Sup- 
per's jest about ready." 

No invitation could have been more welcome 
to our hungry lad, and, gladly accepting it, he 
stepped aboard the raft. There he accompanied 
his new-found friend to a rough little lean-to 
of slabs and bark, in front of which blazed the 
fire on a bed of earth. 

" Company for supper, Zeb ! " exclaimed the 
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white man, cheerily, " so hustle out a clean plate 
and cup. I hope you've got an appetite for 
plain grub, my young friend, seeing as we 
haint got no other kind ; but if you're half as 
hungry as I am, you'll relish it. By the way, 
what might I call you ? My name's Ross, and 
I come from near Hawkinsville, a good bit up 
the river from here." 

" I am very glad to make your acquaintance, 
Mr. Ross," replied the boy, " and if that supper 
only tastes half as good as it smells, it'll be a 
powerful fine meal. I was just wondering how 
I could earn a bite, and had about made up my 
mind that I'd have to go hungry all night, when 
you came along." 

"That so? Then you don't live about 
here?" 

"No, sir. My home, when I had one, was a 
right smart from here ; but I haven't any now, 
nor any money, and I'm looking for a chance 
to work my way down the river." 

" Sho ! Hit's tough to be shet of a home ; 
but hit's tougher to be starving, so let's set by 
and talk afterward." 

Fried catfish just from the river, home- 
smoked bacon, hominy ground in a steel mill 
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nailed to a pine tree, where the corn is put 
through once for " grits " and twice for meal, 
fresh cane syrup, hot pones, and black coffee 
with " long sweet' ning," made up a meal that 
seemed to our hungry lad about as satisfactory 
as any he had ever eaten. His evident appre- 
ciation of it amused and gratified Mr. Ross, 
who encouraged him with such remarks as : 
" Eat hearty, now. Take a fresh holt and 
start again. You sho'ly was hungry. What ! 
Cayn't eat no mo' ? Well, I reckon you're 
right ; we ought to leave a little something for 
the boys." 

So the two moved to the opposite side of the 
fire, leaving the places they had just occupied 
to be promptly taken by the three negroes, 
pilot, cook, and deck-hand, who made up the 
crew of the raft. 

"Where's that chuckleheaded nigger. Skip?" 
demanded Mr. Ross, as these men emerged from 
the shadows beyond the firelight where they had 
patiently awaited their turn to eat. 

" Dunno, sir. He hain't come back yet," 
answered the pilot. 

"And I wouldn't care if he didn't never 
come back," growled the white man, "'cept- 
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ing for the skiff, which of co'se Td hate to lose. 
He's no 'count abo'd a raft, anyway." 

"What did you say his name was ? " inquired 
Terrill. 

" Skip's the name he calls himself by, and 
looks like he'd lived up to it this time, though 
why he should I cayn't think, for I only hired 
him a few hours ago, and he seemed proud to 
get the job." 

" Perhaps he didn't like the idea of having 
every bone in his body broken." 

" That's so," laughed Mr. Ross, whose sup- 
per, together with the pipe-smoke in which 
he was now indulging, had restored him to a 
thorough good humor. " I'd forgotten that, 
same's I forgot, when I said it, that he hadn't 
been with me long enough to know that my 
bark's a heap worse'n my bite, any time. 
Reckon he must have been scared. But 
'cepting for the skiff, I don't care whether he 
comes back or not, 'cause I been studying 
on what you said 'bout wanting work, and 
made up my mind to offer you his job. 
Hit'll be worth three dollars and found, if 
you'll go to the mouth of the river with us, 
and the trip won't take more'n a week. I'd 
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a heap rather have you than him, not only 
because you've got good sense, but because 
you're white, and can be company for me at 
grub time, when I do hate powerful to eat 
alone. What do you say ? " 

Terrill had been made uneasy by dis- 
covering how narrowly he had escaped a 
meeting with his recent companion, for he 
knew that Skip would proclaim his identity 
the minute he saw him, and, for the present 
at least, he was anxious to conceal it. Even 
now he was prepared to leave the raft with 
all its comforts, and plunge again into the 
lonesome darkness of the forest, the moment 
Skip should reappear. So, glad as he would 
have been to accept the raftsman's offer un- 
conditionally, he still left himself a loophole 
for escape by replying : — 

" I'd like mighty well to go with you, sir, 
for I believe I can do better down on the 
coast than up here. Same time I can't think 
of taking a job away from another boy, even 
if he is only a nigger. So, if this Skip, as 
you call him, comes back, I shall at once go 
ashore and leave the place open for him." 

**0f co'se, if you feel that way, hit would be 
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the right thing to do," replied the raft-owner. 
"All the same I'm glad I scared the nigger 
off, and rU do hit again if he comes back, 
for I don't intend to have him abo'd any 
longer, nohow. He's too trifling. So we 
might as well consider that you are shipped 
as a raftsman. By the way, what did you say 
your name was ? " 

Although our lad had not as yet given any 
name to his new acquaintance, he had con- 
sidered the subject, and decided to use a 
nickname that had occasionally been applied 
to him by his schoolmates. So he now 
replied : — 

" I don't think I said ; but it is Terrill, 
' Shine Terrill.' " 



CHAPTER V. 

A VISION OF STERN OFFICIAL EYES. 

" Bow white ! an' look smart ! " 

This order came from the negro pilot, and, 
springing to the sweep at which Mr. Ross was 
already tugging, Terrill began with all his 
strength to help turn the forward end of the 
raft toward the left hand, or northern side, of 
the river. 

If the man issuing this remarkable order had 
been a salt-water sailor, he would have said : 
" Starboard your helium"; but Altamaha navi- 
gators have a language of their own. On that 
muddy stream the command " Bow white ! " 
sends a raft to the left or port hand ; while 
" Bow Injun ! " directs its course to the right. 
The use of these terms dates back a century or 
more, when the river formed a boundary line 
between white and Indian possessions; and, to 
this day, the raft pilots, who are nearly always 
negroes, make use of them in directing the 
course of their unwieldy crafts. 
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It was early morning of the day succeeding 
• that on which Terrill had shipped as a rafts- 
man, and surrounding objects were still in- 
distinct in the chill dawn. It was light enough 
for the pilot to see his way, however, and the 
huge mass of logs was already plunging down 
the " rip," above which it had been tied up for 
the night. Besides its forward sweeps, at 
one of which Terrill was now stationed, the 
raft carried another at its after end. This was 
worked by two negroes, one of whom was the 
pilot, familiar with every point and bight, bend 
and reach, of the river on which he had spent 
his life. 

Skip had not returned during the night, and 
it was not until the raft was passing a landing 
some miles below the " rip " that he was heard 
from. Then a negro put out from shore in a 
boat, towing the skiff in which the missing boy 
had drifted away. Being assured that the skiff 
belonged to Mr. Ross, this man delivered it 
up. He said that he had been asked to do so 
by a fellow named Skip, who had reached that 
point about daylight, and, fearful of encounter- 
ing Mr. Ross's anger, had almost immediately 
shipped on board an Oconee river boat bound 
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down the Altamaha, which happened just then 
to be taking on wood. * 

While Terrill was relieved to have this 
source of anxiety removed, he could not help 
being envious of Skip's quick trip down the 
river ; for he was in constant fear lest the slow- 
moving raft should be overtaken by some one 
sent in pursuit of him. But as that day 
and several others were passed in safety, he 
began to think he should be allowed to reach 
the end of his voyage without molestation. So 
with each mile of progress his spirits rose, and, 
in spite of the unaccustomed toil that caused 
him to ache in every bone, cold nights during 
which, being unprovided with blankets, he 
shivered even in his sleep, and constant wet- 
tings both from rain and river water, he was 
enjoying the novel experiences of travel and 
independence. 

On long, straight reaches of the river, where 
but slight effort was required to keep the raft 
on its course, our young naturalist gazed long- 
ingly at the high, many-colored bluffs on the 
"Injun" side, and speculated as to what 
treasures they might contain. On these oc- 
casions Mr. Ross generally fished, or went off 
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in the skifF for a chance shot at a squirrel or 
wild turkey. Settlements along the river bank 
were few and far between ; but one evening the 
raft was tied up for the night near a cluster of 
cabins where cane-grinding and syrup-boiling 
were in progress. Here a party of young per- 
sons had gathered for a frolic that was to end 
with a dance. After supper Mr. Ross and 
Terrill strolled up to take a look at the fun, 
which, as soon as their presence was noted, 
they were cordially invited to join. As Terrill 
had taken part in many a " b'ilin'," he was soon 
perfectly at home and hard at work with his 
new acquaintances. He cut wood to feed 
roaring fires beneath great kettles set in brick 
furnaces built out of doors, stirred their bub- 
bling contents with wooden paddles, and made 
himself generally useful. 

The boiling for that night was nearly fin- 
ished, and the thickening syrup was almost 
ready for cooling, when our lad found himself 
in company with a lively young backwoods 
girl to whom he had just been introduced. 
They were removing the "skimmin's" from 
one of the kettles with long-handled gourds, 
and at the same time keeping up a laugh- 
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ing flow of conversation. Finally the girl 
said : — 

" You all come from up river a good piece, 
am t yo ? 

Terrill admitted that his raft had travelled 
a long distance. 

" Ever hear tell of a preacher up that a-way 
name of Hubby ? " 

Startled as he was by this question, the lad 
acknowledged that he had heard the name and 
believed that its owner claimed to be a preacher. 

"Well, I don't believe he's a suah 'nough 
preacher any mo' 'n you or I be ; but he's a 
powerful slick talker, and makes hisself known 
wherever he lights, so I reckined you'd likely 
heerd tell of him ef he'd struck your section. 
Was he doing any co'tin' ? " 

" Not that I know of Why ? " 

" Nawthin' much, only that's his strong holt. 
He preached round hyar a spell. Same time 
he did mo' co'tin' than convertin' and kim 
mighty near marryin' a friend of mine, only 
she found him out in time." 

" What did she discover ? " inquired Ter- 
rill, who was becoming greatly interested in 
these developments. 
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" Oh, nawthin' much, only that he warn't 
no preacher, and had served one term in 
penitentiary with a chanst of another. When 
that news got round, he had to light outen 
hyar in a hurry, or the boys would have rid 
him on a rail. So, when you go up along 
ag'in, yo'd better pass the word and give folks 
a warnin', for he's a slick one, the Rev. 
Hubby is, an' up to mischief every time." 

" What's that yo' saying. Sue, 'bout 
Hubby ? " inquired a young man who had 
caught the name as he was passing. 

" Nawthin' much. Bud ; only this gentle- 
man's from up country, where he say as how 
the Reverend is cavortin' round an' at his 
old tricks. So I was just givin' him a 
warnin'." 

"Well, hit won't be needed, for Hubby's 
been met up with at last. Doc Sims was 
over to Lumber City yestiddy and only jest 
now brung the news." 

" What is it ? " asked the girl, eagerly. 

" Oh, nawthin' much, 'cept the Reverend 
ran across a wealthy widder up along the 
Ocmulgee an' merried her." 

" You don't say ! " 
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" Yes, an' that ain't all." 

" What's the rest ? " 

" Nawthin' much. Only the widder had a 
son what mistrusted the Reverend, an' picked 
a quarrel with him." 

"For the lan's sake. Bud Milly! do quit 
your curiousness an' tell what yo' know. 
Which on 'em got the best of it ? " 

" Reckin the young feller did. Leastways, 
they say as how the Reverend won't never do 
no mo' co'tin' in this world." 

Do you mean he got killed ? " 
That's what they say." 
Glory be ! I'm glad of it. Sarve him 
right for his scandalousness, an' I'd be proud 
to meet up with that young feller," cried the 
girl. 

" Reckin others would, too. The shurf of 
his county, for instance," laughed Bud Milly, 
"forefhe done what they say, the law'll be 
after him same's if Hubby'd been a white man. 
But come on, Sue, inter the house. The fid- 
dle's a-chunin', an' you know you promised 
me the first dance." 

" Oh, go 'long," simpered the girl, coquet- 
tishly. " You know I didn't do nawthin' of 
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the kind. Same time, seein* no one else has 
ast me, I dunno but I mought as well take up 
with even a pore critter like yo' be. Only for 
the fust dance, though, an' after that I'm free 
fer all the others." 

This last was said expressly for Terrill's 
benefit ; but, after what he had just heard, he 
was in no humor to take the hint, or to engage 
longer in the festivities of the b'ilin'. So he 
quietly slipped away and returned to the raft, 
filled with a sickening dread. Now he was 
truly a fugitive and an outlaw. Now he must 
indeed guard against detection. How could 
it have happened ? How could he ever prove 
his innocence ? With thoughts like these the 
poor lad passed a sleepless night, and was 
thankful when with daylight the raft was again 
under way. 

Almost immediately it entered the " Nar- 
rows," a fifty-mile stretch in which the river, 
contracted between high banks to half its usual 
width, ran with great velocity. Terrill had 
looked forward to this place, and under ordi- 
nary circumstances would have hugely enjoyed 
being swept along by the swift current; but 
now he was too unhappy to pay any attention 
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to his surroundings. Mr. Ross noticed the 
lad's depression, and twitted him with being 
blue at leaving behind the girls of the sugar- 
boiling ; but Terrill accepted the chaff without 
reply, and was finally left to his own sombre 
reflections. 

Late in the afternoon the pilot called out 
that " Rag Point " was in sight, and bade 
every one on board make ready to sacrifice 
to the river gods some article of clothing, 
no matter how trifling or worthless it might be. 

As the raft was held close in to the "white " 
bank, which was here low and fringed with 
willows, a stretch of nearly a mile was seen to 
be hung with the fluttering rags of cast-off 
garments left there by passing raftsmen. All 
on board excepting Terrill had made provision 
for this emergency, and as the raft swept under 
the overhanging branches they flung their offer- 
ings into them. 

" Frow somefin' ! Frow somefin', Marse 
Shine ! " admonished the pilot, " less'n you'll 
git inter a heap o' trubble befo' de day ober." 

But our lad had nothing save the clothing 
in which he stood, and sturdily chose to defy 
the threatened evil rather than part with any 
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of it. All of his comrades, including Mr. 
Ross, urged him to follow the custom of the 
river; but he would not, and at length the 
opportunity for so doing was lost. 

The raft had hardly passed Rag Point, 
when a hoarse whistle from behind announced 
the coming of the City of Hawkinsville^ a stern- 
wheeled, flat-bottomed steamboat that made 
semi-monthly trips between the head of navi- 
gation and the coast. Terrill had so often 
seen her at the landing nearest his own home 
that this boat seemed like an old acquaintance, 
while every man of her crew was well known 
to Mr. Ross and the others on the raft. 

So these began to wave their hats and shout 
greetings as she drew near, until every one on 
board the steamer was attracted to the side 
next the raft. Suddenly, among the many 
faces crowding her rail, Terrill saw one that 
was both familiar and terrifying. It was that 
of the sheriff of Hope County, and, though the 
man did not speak, the frightened lad was 
certain that the stern official eyes were fixed on 
him alone. 



CHAPTER VI. 

OVERBOARD FROM THE RAFT. 

Terrill was so certain that the sheriff was 
after him and would await the coming of the 
raft at the very next landing-place, that he 
could think of nothing else, and became almost 
incapable of performing the duties assigned 
him. Darkness was coming on; but, as there 
was no good place on either bank at which to 
tie up, Mr. Ross decided to run all night, with 
the hope of reaching Darien and the end of his 
long voyage by morning. He was strength- 
ened in this decision by the state of the current, 
for the raft was now within tidal influence, and, 
as the tide had just begun to ebb, he was 
desirous of covering all the distance possible 
before it should again turn flood. The night 
was growing cold, and was also threatened with 
a storm, which furnished another reason for 
attempting to reach a safe mooring. 

So the raftsmen were kept at their weary 
work, though at the same time cheered by 
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promises of abounding comforts when they 
should reach Darien, as well as by the prospect 
of their meeting with the friends whom they 
had seen on the passing steamer. Mr. Ross 
talked much of these things ; but poor Terrill 
could only picture the one unhappy meeting 
that he believed awaited him, and in thinking 
of it he grew so neglectful of his duties as to 
call forth a sharp reprimand from the captain 
of the raft. 

"What is the matter with you, Shine?" 
demanded Mr. Ross angrily, as Terrill, for 
the third time, began to move his sweep in 
the opposite direction from that ordered. 
"You are growing more trifling than the nig- 
ger whose place you took. Ain't sick, are 
you r 

"Yes, sir," answered the lad, "I think I 
am; or at least I feel as if I were going to 
be." 

" Oh, well," rejoined the man, more gently, 
" I reckon you're only tired. Go back to the 
shack for a cup of hot coflTee, and take a rest. 
Same time send Jim here to spell you till you 
feel better." 

Terrill was only too glad to obey this order. 
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for he wanted to be by himself and think. In 
some way he must get off the raft before it 
reached the mouth of the river and was 
boarded by that dreaded sheriff. The whole 
picture of what would happen in case he 
failed to do so flashed across the lad's mind. 
He could imagine the startled faces of his 
fellow-raftsmen when he should be arrested, 
and the curious stares, accompanied by jeering 
comments, that would greet him everywhere 
on the shameful journey back to Hopeville. 
Then he would be locked up, and afterward 
would come a trial in the stuffy little court- 
house, with his stepmother and Aunty Hister 
appearing as witnesses against him. Beyond 
that the poor boy would not allow himself to 
think, for it was too terrible even to imagine 
the ultimate result. No, he declared, he would 
not be captured. He would take to the 
swamps first, and hide until all trace of pursuit 
should have died out. Then he would work 
his way to some distant part of the world, 
where no one would know him or suspect 
his terrible secret. 

But how was he to escape from the raft 
and reach the swamps that suggested them- 
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selves as his first hiding-place? There was 
the skifF, and he might take it, if only he 
could get it into the water without attracting 
attention. But it was very heavy, and could 
not be moved without much noise. Then, 
too, it lay in the brightest light of the cook's 
fire, and he could not even approach it with- 
out being noticed. Above all, it was not his 
skiff, and, desperate as he was, Terrill Burr 
was not yet willing to become a thief. No ; 
he always had been honest, and he always 
would be, no matter what happened. 

So the skiff idea was abandoned, and, in 
trying to plan some other way of escape, the 
poor lad walked nervously back and forth 
along the central section of the raft, on which 
no firelight fell, and where he was free from 
the observation that he dreaded. As he thus 
paced to and fro, his unguarded steps twice 
carried him to the edge of a " well " or small 
space of open water between two of the sec- 
tions caused by a few of the sticks composing 
one of them being shorter than the others. 
It was the danger spot of the raft, and a place 
that he had been warned to avoid, since a 
person falling into it would be swept beneath 
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the logs of the rear section, with almost a 
certainty of being drowned before they should 
pass over him. 

The second time that he found himself on 
the edge of this opening, the unhappy lad 
paused and gazed curiously at its gurgling 
blackness. Then he glanced toward either 
end of the raft; but, while he could plainly 
hear the voices of those stationed at the 
sweeps, their figures were invisible through 
the darkness. 

" If I can't see them, they surely can't see 
me," he thought; "and if I were to fall into 
this well, they would never know it unless 
they heard the splash. I declare I believe it's 
a chance and my only one, so far as I can see." 

Having decided to undertake his suddenly 
formed and desperate plan, Terrill slipped 
off his coat, trousers, and shoes, tied them 
into a compact bundle, and lashed it to a dry 
slab that lay behind the little shack. Then 
he felt around for a chunk of lightwood with 
which to complete his simple preparations. 
Having found it, he carried it to the edge 
of the well. A moment later the men at 
both ends of the raft were startled by a sharp 
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cry, instantly followed by a loud splash, as 
though some heavy object had fallen into 
the river. 

"What was that ? " shouted Mr. Ross. 

" Dunno, sah," answered the pilot. "Sound 
lak sombuddy fall oberbo'd ; but I hain't see 
nuffin'." 

" Where's the boy ? where's Shine Terrill ? " 
demanded the captain, sharply. 

" Seen him by de fiah a bit ago. Ain't he 
dar now ? " 

" No ; nor he isn't anywhere on the raft that 
I can find. My God ! he's fallen into the well, 
for here's his hat lying beside it. Launch the 
skiff, boys ; watch out there behind. Jim, cut 
some light' ood slivers." 

For half an hour the skiff was rowed back 
and forth with much shouting and waving of 
flaming torches, over the dark waters behind 
the drifting raft. Several times its crew 
pounced eagerly upon floating objects that 
bore a human resemblance; but these always 
proved to be logs or bits of wood, and finally, 
with their last torch burned out, the weary 
men returned heavy-hearted from the fruitless 
search, 
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" I knowed sumpin' ob de kin' gwine hap- 
pen when he ain't leab nuffin' at de Rag 
Pint," remarked the pilot, with melancholy 
but profound conviction, "an' yo* all 'member 
what I sayin' at de time." 

Yes, they all remembered, and, thus reminded 
of Terrill's reckless defiance of fate, became as 
fully convinced that he was drowned as though 
they had discovered his dead body. So they 
made positive report of the loss of their young 
raftmate the next morning, when they were 
safely moored to the great boom in Darien 
creek, and the surveyors of timber came aboard 
to estimate the amount of material contained 
in their raft. 

Through these men the report of the acci- 
dent was so widely spread that a few hours 
later the raft swarmed with river-men and 
persons from the town, who came to gratify 
their curiosity by asking questions and gazing 
at the " well " into which they were told the un- 
fortunate lad had fallen. Among these came 
the very man whom poor Terrill had been so 
anxious to avoid, the sheriff of Hope County. 

" You say his name was Terrill ? " inquired 
this man of Mr. Ross. 
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" That's what he was called." 

"What's the rest of it? Was it Terrill 
Burr ? " 

" No, sir. There warn't no Burr to it ; but 
there was a Shine." 

« Terrill Shine ? " 

" T'other way about. Shine Terrill." 

" And he came from Hopeville way ? " 

" I don't know rightly where he come from ; 
but 'twas somewheres nigh there that I picked 
him up. Said he didn't have no home nor any 
parents, and was hunting a job. But what 
makes you so interested, stranger ? Did you 
know the boy ? " 

" Can't say for certain ; but I think I did ; 
and if you'll let me have that hat, which you 
say is the onliest thing he left behind, maybe 
I can place him." 

The sheriff, who had not disclosed his official 
identity, was allowed to take the hat in ques- 
tion, and an hour later he stood in one of 
Darien's oak-shaded streets showing it to a 
colored lad whom he had noted as being in 
town the evening before, and had now found 
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look like Marse TerTs, — so much dat I say 
hit his'n ef I ain't lef him safe at home clar 
back in Hopewille." 

So Terrill Burr was reported drowned, and 
the report spread far up the winding river until 
it finally reached the place from which he had 
fled. The news caused consternation on the 
plantation where the young fellow had been a 
universal favorite; but nowhere was the grief 
at his untimely death more sincerely felt than 
in the great house that had been his home. 
Here his stepmother, realizing at last how 
much he had been to her, mourned his loss 
as though it were that of an own son. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE DESPAIR OF BLACK WATERS. 

In the meantime, despite the confirmed 
reports of his death by drowning that, spread 
far and wide, had occasioned so much sorrow 
among his friends, our young fugitive was not 
only very much alive, but had succeeded in 
gaining one of the strangest and most secure 
of hiding-places. When, amid the stormy 
blackness of that last night on the raft, his 
attention had been drawn to the " well " that 
formed its danger spot, he did not for a 
moment contemplate dropping into it. To 
do so would involve an almost certain death, 
and Terrill was not yet desperate enough to 
even consider such a plan of escape from his 
troubles. At the same time the " well " 
offered itself as a blind to divert search and 
suspicion from the real course that he proposed 
to follow. 

Thus, when his simple and quickly made 
preparations for leaving the raft were com- 
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pleted, the slab to which his clothing was 
lashed lay on the edge of the "Injun" side 
of the raft, where, even through the blackness 
of the night, he could detect a dim outline of 
still deeper shadow, that he knew marked the 
river's southern bank. Leaving the slab so 
balanced that a slight shove would send it into 
the water, the boy, trembling with nervous ex- 
citement, stepped quickly back to the "well," 
which was on the opposite side, and laid his 
hat close to it, in such a manner that it should 
not be blown away. Then, uttering a loud 
cry, he flung into the open space the heavy 
chunk of fat pine that he had previously 
secured for this purpose. 

With a great splash the chunk instantly 
sank, while Terrill ran back to where he had 
left his slab. Launching this, he unhesitatingly 
slipped into the water after it, and, pushing it 
before him, began to swim vigorously in the 
direction of land. At first the water seemed 
warmer than the air ; but, after a while, it began 
to chill and numb him. Every now and then 
a sea broke above his head, so nearly drowning 
him as to leave him blinded and gasping, but 
still clinging to his slab, without which he 
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would certainly have been lost. In the brief in- 
tervals between one breaking wave and another 
he still struggled forward, his course directed by 
the shouts and flaming torches that he had left 
behind him. Without these he would quickly 
have lost all knowledge of direction, for in his 
present position he could no longer see land. 

After a while even these failed him, and the 
poor lad began to think that all his planning 
and struggles had been in vain. His strength 
was rapidly failing, and he realized that within 
a few minutes more the supporting slab would 
slip from his nerveless grasp. Then all would 
be over, and he would sink forever beneath 
black waters. 

But his time was not yet come; for, although 
he did not know it, an unsuspected force was 
working in his favor. While the tide still 
ran ebb in the channel, its strength had been 
diminished as he approached land, until now 
he was within the influence of a young flood 
that was creeping up along the shore. By this 
the exhausted swimmer was borne gently for- 
ward, even after he had ceased to struggle and 
was on the point of yielding to despair. At 
the same time he vaguely realized that he was 
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in quieter water, for waves no longer broke 
over him. At length he became conscious of 
rustling leaves above his head, and a new hope 
stirred within him. If he had reached trees, 
even though they might grow in water, the 
shore must be close at hand. 

Thus thinking, the lad allowed his body to 
sink, though still retaining a hold of his slab, 
until, with the water up to his chin, he was 
thrilled by a touch of muddy bottom. Now 
he could slowly push himself forward, and 
must, of course, soon reach land of some kind. 
He expected that the water would shoal 
rapidly as he advanced ; but, to his disap- 
pointment, it did not, though from the sounds 
above him he knew that he was surrounded 
by trees. Suddenly it flashed into his mind 
that he had entered the mouth of some creek 
or slough. With this knowledge came an- 
other thought that filled him with dismay, 
and caused him to lift his feet from the 
muddy bottom on which he was standing as 
though it were a bed of coals. 

Familiar as Terrill was with the medium- 
sized alligators of the upper river, he only 
knew by report of the enormous reptiles be- 
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longing to the same family that haunt the 
brackish waters of the coast, and bury them- 
selves in the muddy bottoms of sloughs or 
bayous on the approach of cold weather. A 
belief that he might at any moment step on 
the scaly back of one of these monsters, 
added a new terror to the lad's forlorn sit- 
uation, and so robbed him of his slight rem- 
nant of strength that he could only cling 
feebly to his slab, without the power of motion. 

If any boy, reading this story in the cheer- 
ful security of his house, is inclined to think, 
or say, " What a coward that chap was to be 
afraid of nothing," let him close his eyes for 
a moment and try to imagine himself in a 
similar situation. For my own part I am 
willing to acknowledge that, under such cir- 
cumstances, I should be "scared stiff," and 
so, if Terrill was a coward, I also am one, 
all of which is only another way of saying, 
" Don't call any one names until you have 
put yourself in his place." 

As our poor lad floated thus helplessly on 
the black waters, surrounded by all sorts of 
imaginary terrors, and too exhausted for fur- 
ther effort, he became aware of a slight rip- 
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pling sound, and a moment later of a formless 
shape gliding over the inky surface directly 
toward him. Of course, it was one of the 
monsters with whose image his mind was 
filled, advancing toward him with open jaws. 
In another instant it was upon him, and with 
a gasping cry he let go his hold of the slab. 
As he sank beneath the surface a long black 
object, floating low on the water, shot across 
the place where he had been. 

When Terrill next recovered consciousness 
of his surroundings, he was lying on solid 
ground, beside a small fire, while a hot liquid 
was trickling down his throat and warming 
him to his very toes. At the same time, a 
big man, with a shaggy beard, was rubbing 
and slapping him so vigorously that there was 
imminent danger of his recently restored 
breath being permanently driven from his 
body. 

" Hah ! " gasped the boy. 

« Hello ! " cried the man, ceasing his opera- 
tions, and gazing at his patient with interest. 
" Come to, hev yer ? 'Bout time. Try some 
more o' this. Hit'U do yer good." 

But Terrill had swallowed quite enough of 
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the fiery liquor, and, closing his teeth together, 
he motioned away the jug that, with corn-cob 
stopper withdrawn, was being held to his lips. 
At the same time he struggled to a sitting 
posture, and looked curiously about him. His 
survey was quickly completed, for, with the 
exception of a few tree-trunks, he could see 
nothing beyond the small circle of firelight. 
So he again let his eyes rest on the stranger, 
who, seated on the ground, had pulled forth 
a corn-cob pipe which he was leisurely filling 
with tobacco. He was a tough-looking cus- 
tomer, roughly clad, and Terrill could dis- 
tinguish the bulge of a pistol in his hip 
pocket. His face was so covered with hair 
that its features could not be studied, but 
there was a kindly twinkle in his eyes that 
promised good nature and good fellowship. 
Not a word was spoken until he had lighted 
his pipe with a coal, picked from the fire in his 
fingers, and drawn a few long puffs of smoke 
to make sure that " ole comfort," as he called 
it, was in good running order. Then he 
looked at Terrill and said: — 

"Waal!" 

" Well ! " answered the boy, returning the 
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man's stare with interest. He was filled with 
a lively curiosity to know where he was, how 
he had been rescued from the dreadful situa- 
tion that he so vividly recalled, who the man 
was, how he had happened so opportunely in 
that place, and many other things ; but he 
was not going to commit himself by asking 
questions or giving unguarded answers. So 
he simply replied to the other's expression of 
interest with one of similar brevity and import. 

" Close call for you," remarked the man, 
in continuance of their conversation. 

" Wasn't it ? " replied Terrill. 

" When I heerd you yell out thar in the 
crik, I was that skeert you could have knocked 
me over with a wilier switch. How I ever 
come to get you inter the dugout is as much 
a mystery to me as hit is to you. Same time, 
I did it, and hyar ye be. Now, whar'd yo' 
come from ? " 

" Off a raft going down the river," answered 
the boy. 

" Sho ! Fell overbo'd an' couldn't get 
back, did yer? That's kind o' curious." 

" I didn't want to get back, and so didn't 
try," said Terrill. " I wanted to get ashore." 
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" Jes so ! 'Quainted 'bout these parts ? " 

" No ; I came from several hundred miles 
up the river, and was never in this part of 
the country before. Do you live here, sir ? " 

" Waal, no, not exactly, but sometimes put 
up for a while in this neighborhood." 
Hunting ? " asked the boy. 
Not to amount to nothing." 

" Fishing ? " 
Only onct in a while." 
Farming ? " 

" No ; thar hain't no farming in these hyar 
swamps." 

" Getting out timber ? " 

" No." 

Terrill could think of no other occupation 
that might be pursued in the swamp, and 
so, after a moment's hesitation, he asked 
boldly : — 

" Do you mind telling me what your busi- 
ness is ? " 

" Dunno as I do," replied the man. " And 
then agin, dunno as I do. But seein' it's you, 
I'll tell ye ef you'll tell me honest why you 
want to find out." 

" All right ; I will." 
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"Then Vm in what you might call the 
manufacturing business." 

"And I/' admitted the other, "am looking 
for a job in just that kind of business. Can't 
you give me one ? " 

Taking his pipe from his mouth, the man 
stared for a moment at his young companion, 
and then laughed long and heartily, but with- 
out emitting a sound. 

" I don't see anything funny about it," 
remarked Terrill, a little stiffly. 

" Yer don't, don't yer ? Hit doesn't strike 
you as amusing that a sensible-appearing 
young feller as you be should jump over- 
bo'd from a raft in the middle of a wide river, 
on a dark night, and swim asho' at the resk 
of his life to look for a job in a manufacturing 
bizness that he'd never heerd of, in a swamp 
he'd never seen, and whar he mought have 
travelled for days without meeting nothing 
more like to human beings than what alli- 
gators is. Why, son, hit strikes me as comi- 
cal. But now let's quit foolin', and git right 
down to the bottom fac's of this hyar bizness. 
To begin with, what's yo're name ? " 

" Shine," answered the boy, promptly. 
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" What ! " cried the man, springing to his 
feet, and stepping forward with extended hand. 
" Why didn't yo' say so sooner ? Why, pard- 
ner, that's my name, too, but I never mis- 
trusted that me and you was in the same line 
of bizness." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A MOONSHINER OF THE SWAMPS. 

Terrill looked at the man in bewildered 
amazement, even while accepting the prof- 
fered hand of friendship ; for he had not the 
slightest idea what had caused this access of 
cordiality. 

" Did I understand you to say that your 
name was also ^ Shine ' ? " he asked doubtfully. 

"Sartin. That's what I said, though I 
wouldn't ha' owned to hit of co'se ef you hadn't 
give yourself away fust. But you needn't look 
so skeert, nor feel in any ways oneasy. I'm 
one of the whitest men in the biz, and I'd fight 
till all was blue afore I'd let you git inter any 
trouble along of trusting me. So now that we 
onderstand each other, let's go back to the 
ranch, whar we kin be more comfutable than 
out hyar, an' at the same time less liable to 
interruption. Hit's mighty lucky you spoke 
up as you did ; fer I was jest figgering how I 

So 
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could easiest git shet of yo*. Now, I couldn't 
be more tickled to meet up with you, ef you 
was the onliest friend I had in the worid, which 
of co'se you hain't, not by a long shot. But, 
come on ; the cooner lies this hyar way, and 
the quicker we light out, the better, seeing 
hit'U be sun-up first we know." 

With this the man started off; and, filled 
with curiosity, Terrill followed his lead. While 
the boy had not an idea of who his new-found 
acquaintance was, the nature of his business, 
nor what he had just been talking about, he 
wished to discover all these things. He 
was gratified at having produced a favorable 
impression upon the man, whose reference 
to a place where they would not be liable to 
interruption indicated that he also was desirous 
of avoiding unwarranted observation. Thus it 
seemed probable that he was about to disclose 
just such a hiding-place as our young fugitive 
was most anxious to find. 

Before leaving the fire the man kicked apart 
its brands so that the blaze was extinguished, 
and the only light left was a faint glow in the 
east that betokened the coming of dawn. A 
few steps carried them to a body of water that 
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Terrill rightly surmised must be the creek to 
which he had been so mercifully drifted, in the 
earlier part of the night. He also made out 
the outlines of a low bluff behind which the 
fire had been screened, and which marked the 
junction of river and creek. But he had little 
time in which to make observations, for the 
man, impatient to be off, was bidding him to 
step into the " cooner," which proved to be a 
small dugout drawn up on the beach. 

So the boy cautiously entered the ticklish 
craft, and seated himself in its farther end, 
while its owner shoved it off, at the same 
time leaping aboard with a lightness surpris- 
ing, in one of his size and age. As he took 
his seat he picked up a paddle, and began to 
propel the little craft up the creek with the 
strong stroke of a practised canoeman. They 
had gone but a short distance when Terrill 
uttered an exclamation, and pointed to a float- 
ing object just discernible in the growing light. 

" Please stop a minute," he said, " for these 
are my clothes." 

" Waal, I snum," ejaculated the man, as the 
water-soaked bundle of clothing, still lashed^to 
the slab that had proved our lad's life-prc- 
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server, was drawn dripping into the canoe. 
" You sho'Iy did come to stay, and brung yo're 
baggage with yer. Hit's lucky we met up with 
it, fer I was figgerin' how you was to be rigged 
out, seeing as I hain't got no extra close, and 
yo're present outfit is mighty trifling." 

So busy was the lad in wringing out his per- 
sonal property, that for a few minutes he paid 
slight attention to his surroundings. When 
he again began to consider them, he found that 
the canoe had passed through a thick screen of 
bushes, and was now threading a narrow water- 
way bordered by impenetrable thickets, beyond 
which rose the gray trunks of a cypress 
forest. 

The stream was surprisingly crooked, but 
the man drove his slender craft ahead with 
such skill that she made turn after turn with- 
out touching the bushes on either side, and, 
after some ten minutes of progress, was laid 
alongside a rude landing-place of logs. From 
this a narrow path led to a small clearing, in 
which, at the foot of the largest cypress tree 
that Terrill had ever seen, stood a substantial 
log hut. 

At one side were the smouldering remains of 
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a fire, surrounded by pots and pans. Mend- 
ing this until it sprang into a cheery blaze, the 
man invited his guest to dry his clothing, while 
he prepared breakfast. As Terrill obeyed this 
injunction he looked anxiously about him for 
some sign of the manufacturing business of 
which his host had spoken, but could see 
none. He was about to ask concerning it, 
but was interrupted by a peculiar whistle 
sounding from the direction of the creek. It 
was answered in similar note by his companion, 
and a minute later another man, looking like a 
well-to-do farmer, strolled up from the land- 
ing. As the two men exchanged greetings the 
newcomer looked inquiringly at Terrill, where- 
upon the proprietor of the place said : — 

" He's all right. Friend of mine and in the 
bizness." 

" Begun early," muttered the other, and then 
aloud, " Of co'se ef yo' say hit's all correct, hit 
must be, and we mought as well bring the co'n 
right up. I want to git shet of hit and back 
to the ferry befo' any one comes along." 

With this the two men began to carry sacks 
of corn up from the landing, to which it had 
been brought in a skiff. They took it into the 
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log hut, and T^rrill wondered at the capacity 
of the little building. 

When they had finished with the corn they 
rolled a heavy cask out of the hut and down 
to the skiff. Then the newcomer took his 
departure, and, a few minutes later, having 
washed down some mouthfuls of food with a 
cup of black coffee, Terrill's host followed him 
in his dugout. Before leaving he excused 
himself on the plea of urgent business, and 
bade his guest make himself perfectly at home 
during his absence. 

So our lad was left alone under conditions 
and amid surroundings that were, to say the 
least, decidedly peculiar. As he sat by the fire 
eating the rude breakfast left for him and dry- 
ing his clothing, he puzzled his brain over the 
situation. What was the business conducted 
in such a place ? Who and what were the 
men with whom he had become so queerly 
associated ? 

Even a careful examination of the premises 
that he made after satisfying his hunger failed 
to throw any light on the situation. A brief 
exploration showed him that he was on a small, 
heavily-wooded knoll, or island, rising but a 
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few feet above the level of tjje swamp that 
stretched away beyond the reach of vision on 
all sides. It was not more than an acre in 
extent, and had no visible means of access 
save the creek by which he had come. As 
there was no boat at the landing, Terrill 
found that, for the present at least, he was a 
prisoner. 

Finally he opened the door of the hut, took 
a survey of the interior, and then entered. It 
was littered with all sorts of things, among 
which several empty casks were prominent. 
There were a couple of bunks, a table, several 
rude seats, a bearskin on the floor, and another 
hung against the rear wall, which was evidently 
the cypress trunk that he had noted as rising 
directly back of the cabin. The strangest 
feature of the place was not what it contained, 
but what it lacked ; for there was no sign of 
the half-dozen sacks of corn that Terrill had 
so recently seen carried in. There was also a 
peculiar odor about the place for which the boy 
could not account. 

All at once, while he was snifling about and 
trying to detect its source, a chuckle caused 
him to turn quickly toward the doorway, in 
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which, with a quizzical smile on his bearded 
face, stood his host. 

" Waal, young man, I see you air doing as 
I telled ye and making yo'self to home," he 
said. " Been in t'other room yet ? " 

"No, sir," replied Terrill. "I didn't know 
there was another room." 

" Didn't, eh ? Thar is, then, and I reckin 
you mought as well see hit now as agin. So 
look hyar." 

With this the man pulled aside the bear- 
skin hanging against the rear wall, and, open- 
ing a door that seemed a part of the cypress 
trunk, motioned for Terrill to pass through. 

As he obeyed, the boy almost staggered 
with amazement, for he found himself in a 
roomy space occupying the whole heart of 
the great tree, which was but a shell. Closely 
packed in it were sacks of corn, tubs of mash, 
a kettle resting on a small brick furnace, a 
copper worm, several barrels, and all the 
other appliances for making whiskey. For a 
moment he stared at these things in be- 
wildered silence. 

" What do you think of the outfit ? " in- 
quired the other. " Pretty neat trick, ain't it ? " 
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'^ It's a still ! " cried the boy ; " and you 
are a moonshiner ! " 

" Sartin I be, same as yourself," replied the 
man, still smiling. 

" But I am not one ! I never thought of 
such a thing ! I wouldn't do anything so 
wicked ! How dare you call me a moon- 
shiner ? " exclaimed our lad, hot with anger 
at what he considered this insult. 

The man's face grew black as night, and, 
seizing the boy by a shoulder, he pulled him 
into the other room, where he sat him down 
near the table that stood in its centre. Seat- 
ing himself on the opposite side of the table, 
and laying upon it a revolver that he drew 
from his hip pocket, the moonshiner said 
sternly : — 

" Now, my young friend, we'll have an ex- 
planation. When I pulled you outen the 
crik last night, I had no mo' idee of showing 
yo' this place than I had of flying. But you 
looked honest, and when you give me the 
password of the trade by saying as how yo're 
name was ^ Shine,' I believed you to be what 
you claimed. I give myself away to you then 
and thar, and sence then you cayn't say I 
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hain't treated you fair and square. The man 
what brung the co'n this mawnin' suspicioned 
you ; but I stood up fer you, and telled him 
as how I knowed you was all right. Now 
I want ter know what ygu mean by saying 
you hain't no ^ shiner ' ? Who are you ? 
Whar'd you come from ? Why did you leave 
home, and what d'ye want round hyar ? You 
kin answer them questions as I've put 'em, 
one by one ; and now that my eyes is opened, 
I'll know ef you're answering of 'em honest. 
But look a' heah ; ef I ketch you in another 
lie, jest say your pra'rs ; you'll never leave this 
place alive. So iSre away and speak your little 
piece, and give it to me straight, fer I'm er 
waitin' and er listenin'." 



CHAPTER IX. 

TAKEN INTO PARTNERSHIP. 

" I hadn't any idea of deceiving you/' re- 
plied our lad, facing the moonshiner steadily, 
and speaking boldly despite the nervousness 
inspired by his situation. "You asked my 
name, where I came from, and what I wanted. 
I told you then, as I tell you now, that my 
name was Shine, that I came from a raft to 
which I didn't care to return, and that I was 
looking for work by which I might support 
myself. I did not ask you to bring me here, 
nor had I any idea what your business was 
until a minute ago, when you explained it to 
me of your own accord. I never visited a 
moonshine camp before, nor have I ever had 
any dealings with people in that line of busi- 
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" All right, we'll discuss that later : but first 
you may tell me why you left home and why 
you chose to come ashore in the swamps 'stead 
of gitting back to the raft you was on." 

Terrill hesitated, and his face flushed. 

" Spit it out," said the man, threateningly. 

" I left home because it had become too un- 
happy a place for me to stay in any longer." 

" Who made it onhappy ? " 

" A cruel man who married my stepmother." 

" What did he do ? " 

"Took possession of my own room, de- 
stroyed my private property, and was going 
to strike me with his riding-whip." 

"Why didn't he strike you?" 

" Because when I jumped at him he fell 
over backwards, and my stepmother said I 
had kilkd him. Then she told me to leave, 
and never come back again or she'd have me 
arrested." 

" Oh, ho ! " cried the man, " that's a good 
one ! So you ran away and shipped on a raft, 
did ye?" 

" Yes." 

" What made you leave the raft afore it got 
to Darien ? " 
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" I saw the sheriff on a steamer that passed 
us going down." 

"And tho't he was looking fer you and 
would nab ye at the next landing ? " 

" Yes/' 

"Waal, that sounds reasonable, and I be- 
lieve yer," said the man. " Same time hit 
makes you out to be a pretty bad lot, an' I 
dunno but hit's my jooty to take you inter 
town an' deliver you up. Maybe thar's a 
reward." 

As Terrill made no reply to this proposi- 
tion, the other continued : — 

"You see, I hain't been in the habit of 
'sociating with murderers and hain't no hank- 
ering after their company." 

" I am not a murderer," cried the boy, hotly. 
" I never even touched him." 

" P'r'aps not. Same time a Co't mought 
think different, an' hit look mighty s'picious 
that you was so skeered to meet up with the 
shurf But what riles me most is to hev a 
chap ez low down ez you be, settin' yo'self 
up to be better'n a moonshiner ! Why, son, 
thar hain't nawthin' wrong 'bout moonshining. 
Ef thar was, I wouldn't be in it, fer I claim 
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to be 'bout ez honest as they make 'em. Ef 
hit warn't fer me the farmers round about 
wouldn't git no price at all fer their co'n, an' 
would come mighty nigh starving. Same 
time, they'd hev ter pay twice what I charge 
*em fer their whiskey. Hit's something I 
don't use myself, but there's a plenty as does, 
and will. So, seeing hit's bound to be made, 
I mought jest ez well make hit ez another. 
Some fools, ez don't stop to think what they're 
saying, claims that the moonshiner robs the 
guvermint; but you know you cayn't rob 
nobody of what he hain't never had. Now, 
ef guvermint had collected the tax an' I 
should steal hit, that would be robbery ; but 
what hain't been collected cayn't be stole. 
Don't that sound reasonable ? " 

"It certainly does," replied Terrill, who had 
never before heard the question thus argued. 

"That's right, an' I'm proud to hev you 
look at the thing fair and square. Same time 
thar's many as doesn't and won't. That's what 
puts me and you in the same onpleasant fix, — 
we're both being hunted and made to suffer fer 
what we didn't never 'low ter do. Now, I'll 
make you an offer. 'Cording to yo're own say so 
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hit's best fer you to lay low fer a spell. Same 
time you want to earn a honest living. Also, 
I'm in need of sum one I kin trust to help 
me in my bizness right here, which is ez slick 
a hiding-place ez you could find. So, ef you 
want ter stop along of me I'll pertect ye from 
shurfs, feed ye, teach ye my trade, and let you 
work out at fifty cents a day any reward that 
may be offered fer yo're giving up. In case 
there hain't none offered, I'll pay ye at the 
same rate in goods — jug price — fer yo're 
time. What do you say ? Is hit a go ? " 

For a minute Terrill pondered the sit- 
uation. In view of his companion's recent 
remarks, moonshining did not seem such a 
wicked line of business after all. The place 
offered him was certainly as secure from the 
intrusion of sheriffs as any that he was likely 
to find, and in it, he would be certain of shel- 
ter and food during his period of hiding. 
Where should he go, and what should he do, 
in case he did not accept the man's proposal. 
Would he be allowed to reject it? 

"What would happen if I should refuse 
your offer ? " he asked aloud. 

" I'm afeared that in the interests of self- 
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pertection I should be 'bleeged to consider you 
an enemy," answered the moonshiner, at the 
same time tapping his pistol significantly. 

" I should hate to make another enemy," 
said Terrill, soberly, "and so I believe I will 
accept it. That is, I will promise to work 
faithfully so long as I stay with you, on con- 
dition that I be allowed to leave whenever I 
get ready." 

"That's a go," replied the man. "Of 
co'se always perviding you've worked out the 
amount of yo're reward ; and now, pardner, ez 
a sign of good faith on yo're part, what's yo're 
shuah 'nough name? Mine's Jim Hoag." 

" And mine," answered the boy, " is Shine 
Terrill." 

" You still stick to the Shine part, do yer ? " 

"Yes," rejoined the boy, stoutly, "of course 
I do." • 

" Waal, ef that's yo're name, hit's a misfortin 
you can't help, but thar's so much meanin' 
goes with that word round hyar, that I don't 
care fer to use hit common. So I shall call 
you Ter'l. Now let's take a drink on our 
bargain." 

" Thank you," replied Terrill, " but that's 
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something I never do. I promised my father 
long ago that I never would, and, as I haven't 
broken my promise yet, I don't believe I'll 
begin now." 

" What ! " exclaimed the man, roughly, 
"yo're too proud to drink along of me, are 
you ? S'pose I make ye ?" Here Mr. Hoag 
again laid his hand on his pistol. 

"That's something you can't do, even if 
you kill me," cried the boy, springing to his 
feet. " I wouldn't break a promise even to 
save my life." 

"Set down, son. Set down and be ca'am. 
I was only fooling, just to try yer. Ef yo'd 
took that drink or broke yo're promise I 
wouldn't hev trusted ye, and I don't reckin 
I'd hev kep' yo' on the place very long; for, 
though I do make my livin' outen whiskey, I 
don't take no stock in them ez uses hit." 

Thus was made the curious compact by 
which our lad became a moonshiner, and at 
the same time gained a true friend ; while Mr. 
James Hoag secured an assistant in whom he 
could place confidence. 

After this nearly two weeks passed quickly 
and pleasantly. Bringing a ready intelligence 
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to bear upon his new work, Terrill speedily 
mastered its details and proved himself a valu- 
able helper. During this time he also became 
acquainted with the four or five men who were 
in the secret of the moonshiner's camp, and 
visited it to sell corn or to buy whiskey, 
which they afterward peddled through the 
back country. 

At length the peace of the little community 
was disturbed by one of these men, who re- 
ported that a government agent had appeared 
in Darien on purpose to make vigorous search 
for this very still, the fame of which had spread 
far and wide. As several previous but unsuc- 
cessful attempts to find it had been made, Mr. 
Hoag was not particularly troubled by this 
news until the man added: "An' they do 
say as how he's set up a big reward for any 
information that'll lead to its discovery." 

This rumor evidently worried the moon- 
shiner, and that evening, when he and his 
young assistant were again alone, they had a 
long consultation concerning it. During this 
talk Terrill asked : — 

"What would the government do if it caught 
a moonshinSr, Mr. Hoag?" 
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" Put him in prison for ten years, maybe 
twenty," was the answer. 

" But if there isn't any harm in making 
moonshine whiskey, why is the government so 
down on it ? " 

" 'Cause hit's ag'in the law, I s'pose." 

" Isn't stealing against the law, too ? " 

« Of co'se." 

"Then why isn't it as wrong to break one 
law as another ? " 

"'Cause some laws is right and some isn't, 
and the law ag'in a man using his own co'n 
any way he pleases is onjust." 

"That's what you say. I suppose a thief 
would say that any law against a poor man 
helping himself to a thing that a rich man 
owned, but didn't need, was unjust. So, if 
everybody obeyed only the laws that suited 
them, I don't see as we'd have any law at 
all." 

"Of co'se laws ag'in stealin' and sich are 
right enough." 

" Well, isn't one kind of stealing as bad as 
another, and isn't it just as wicked to steal from 
a government representing all the people as it 
would be from any one man ? " 
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" Reckin hit would be. Same time, as I 
telled you t'other day, you cayn't steal a thing 
what's never been had." 

" I've been thinking about that, too, and it 
seems to me you could," answered Terrill. 
"Supposing you promised me five dollars for 
doing a certain piece of work, and when I had 
done it you should refuse to pay me. Wouldn't 
that be stealing from me five dollars that I'd 
never had ? " 

" Look hyar. Bud ; yo're too keen on the 
argue fer me to ketch up with. I know moon- 
shining's all right, kase hit's been figgered 
that-a-way over and over ag'in. Same time, 
you've worritted me so that I'm going down 
to Darien to-morrer and find out about them 
revenoors. Ef they hev shuah enough put up 
a big reward for finding this here still, maybe 
I'll quit the bizness ; more especial sence you 
make out hit's a sort of stealing, and I'd hate 
mightily to be arrested for sich as that, like I 
was a low-down hog thief." 

I hope you will," said Terrill. 
Hope I will what ? " asked the man, 
quickly. 

"Quit the business," replied the ladl.SOSllI] 
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" Well, we'll see about hit, and now let's 
turn in." 

" If he does quit it, though," thought Terrill, 
as he tumbled into his bunk, " I wonder what 
will become of me ? " 



CHAPTER X. 

A GLIMPSE OF VANISHING SKIRTS. 

On the following morning the moonshiner 
announced that he was still determined to go 
to town and discover for himself how much of 
truth there was in the rumors that had reached 
them the day before. At first he proposed to 
leave his young assistant in the camp, but on 
second thoughts decided that this would not 
do. 

" Hit hain't no ways likely that the reve- 
noors will find this place, seeing as they never 
have yet," he said. " Of co'se there's allers 
a chanst that they might, and while I'd fight 
'em if I was hyar, I don't want you to git 
into no muss on my account. So I reckin 
you'd best come with me fur's the mouth of 
the crik, and stop there till I git back, keeping 
a lookout for anybody that may happen along. 
If you should see any of the boys you kin tell 
'em I haint to home, but if any strangers show 
up you jest lay low and watch 'em." 

lOI 
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This plan exactly suited our lad ; for, while 
he had dreaded being left alone in the swamp, 
he did not believe it yet wholly safe for him 
to visit a town in which some of his recent 
raftmates, or even the sheriff of Hope County, 
might still be encountered. He was also 
pleased at the prospect of spending a whole 
day on the bluff at the mouth of the creek, for 
a discovery in the camp of an ancient stone 
implement that the moonshiner said he had 
picked up at that very place had again aroused 
all the boy's instincts for digging and explor- 
ing. So he readily consented to be left at the 
bluff, and preparations were made accordingly. 

As the dugout with its two occupants dropped 
swiftly and noiselessly down the winding stream, 
the latter was still buried in forest shadows that 
the new-risen sun had not yet been able to dis- 
perse. At length the way seemed blocked by 
branches so low-hanging that they dipped in 
the water, and Terrill ducked his head to avoid 
them. When he again lifted it his eyes were 
dazzled by the sunlight flooding an open space 
into which the canoe had shot. It was a small 
bayou bordered on one side by the far-reaching 
swamp, and on the other by a low bluff that 
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the boy recognized as the scene of his intro- 
duction to his present companion. Straight 
ahead through a vista of trees he could see the 
broad river down which he had floated, and in 
which he had so nearly lost his life. Glancing 
curiously back to note where they had come 
from, he was surprised to see how completely 
the way was hidden; for, though he thought 
he knew just where to look, he could discover 
no trace of an opening. 

In another minute the canoe was run up to 
a low beach back of the bluflf, and Terrill was 
receiving his final instructions to keep a sharp 
lookout, at the same time remaining carefully 
concealed from strangers. He had brought a 
spade and a small packet of lunch, and as he 
leaped ashore with these in his hands the canoe 
was again shoved oflf, and the boy was left alone. 

Gazing after the little craft until it shot into 
the open river, he then followed a narrow path 
that led to the crest of the bluflf, from which 
he again sighted it and watched until it was 
lost in the glory of sunlight that burnished the 
brown waters with gold. There was no other 
boat in sight, nor was there any sign of life 
save an occasional heron, blue or snowy white, 
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fishing in the shallows, and a few gulls circling 
overhead. So, after a long survey of the wide- 
spread scene, he retraced his way to the foot 
of the mound, and, selecting a place that was 
free from bushes, began to dig. For some 
time he labored without result, other than the 
uncovering of successive layers of charred wood- 
ends and calcined shells. Still, these were en- 
couraging, for they told of ancient feastings, 
and held promise of things more interesting. 
At length the young delver found first one, 
and then several, stone implements similar to 
that in the moonshine camp. Each find only 
whetted his desire for more, and he worked 
with redoubled energy, entirely oblivious of 
his surroundings. 

All at once he uttered a cry of delight, and 
dropped on his kness to pick up and eagerly 
examine a small object that had just fallen 
from a side wall of his excavation. It was a 
little jug or vase of earthenware, quaint in de- 
sign and of crude workmanship. A piece had 
been broken from it ; but, by careful search in 
the soil where his prize had lain, he found the 
missing fragment. 

So absorbed was the boy in fitting this to its 
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place, and thus restpring the jug to its original 
shape, that he did not hear the sound of oars, 
nor know that a skiff containing three men had 
passed him on its way up the creek. Neither 
did he note a light footstep that came tripping 
down the dim trail from the top of the mound, 
until a sudden exclamation caused him to look 
up with a start, just in time to catch a flutter 
of vanishing skirts, as their owner fled back 
over the path by which she had come. 

She was a girl, or at least young, Terrill 
felt sure of that, by the quickness of her mo- 
tions ; but who could she be, and how had she 
come to that lonely spot ? Here was a prob- 
lem of even greater interest than that of pre- 
historic vases, and in another moment the boy 
was hurrying in the direction taken by the fly- 
ing skirts. He reached the summit of the 
mound just in time to see their owner gain the 
side of a man who was digging with a spade 
into the face of the bluff exactly as he had 
been doing but a minute earlier. A light skiff 
was drawn up on the bank, and a small stern- 
wheeled steamer, such as is used on the lower 
Altamaha for towing logs, lay at anchor a short 
distance off shore. 
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The owner of the skirts *was a girl some fif- 
teen years of age, wearing a suit of blue serge, 
a scarlet tarn, and stout walking-boots. Her 
cheeks were rosy, and her hair hung down her 
back in a single heavy braid. As Terrill took 
in these details at a glance, she was exclaiming : 

" Oh, papa ! I was so frightened. You said 
nobody lived in all this part of the country. 
So I went exploring and found a boy, and he 
was digging just as you are ; but I ran back 
so quick, that I don't think he saw me. He 
was right over — why, there he is now." 

With this, the speaker pointed to the crest 
of the little eminence, upon which Terrill, who 
had been expressly charged to remain hidden 
from strangers, stood, gazing with amazement 
at those who had so unexpectedly invaded the 
privacy of his swamp. 

Who could they be ? What were they after 
in that desolate place ? At any rate, they 
were not revenue officers, of that he was cer- 
tain, and so there could be no harm in seeking 
their further acquaintance. It was certainly 
very pleasant to see a girl again, only he did 
wish he were a little more presentable. Here 
the boy, who had already begun the descent 
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of the bluff, glanced ruefully over the ragged 
garments that formed his only suit, and which 
from repeated soakings were wofuUy faded and 
shrunken. He was not, however, allowed 
much time in which to consider his own ap- 
pearance ; for, as he moved in the direction of 
the strangers, they also came toward him. As 
they approached, Terrill saw that the man was 
a gentleman, middle-aged, brown-bearded, ath- 
letic, and pleasant-faced. His smile was re- 
assuring, and his voice had an honest ring as 
he uttered a cheery " good morning." 

" Good morning, sir," answered Terrill, at 
the same time flushing as he noted the girl 
glancing curiously at his ragged attire. 

" Do you live about here ? " asked the 
stranger. 

" Yes, sir. That is, not very far from here," 
was the somewhat hesitating reply. 

" Then, perhaps you can tell me if this bluflF 
is natural or artificial, and whether or not it 
contains any Indian or prehistoric relics. I 
mean stone arrow-heads and such things," he 
added, with a view of bringing his question 
within the comprehension of this young swamp 
cracker. "I thought perhaps you might know," 
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he continued, " since my daughter tells me that 
she saw you digging, and examining something 
you seemed to have just discovered on the other 
side of the mound. So I was about to go over 
there, as this side has thus far proved barren/' 

" Are you a professor, sir ? " asked the boy, 
with quick intuition. 

" Yes," answered the stranger. " My name 
is Chalmers, and I am a professor in Calvert 
College. Did you ever hear of it ? " 

" Indeed I have," cried Terrill, his face 
lighting with pleasure, "and I know — " he 
was about to say, "and I know you too, for 
I have corresponded and exchanged specimens 
with you," but the words were checked by a 
sudden thought of his present position. Not 
even to this stranger, by whom he longed to 
be recognized, would it be safe to disclose his 
identity. So he lamely concluded his sentence 
with, " and I know a fellow who wants to go 
there too." 

"Indeed!" replied the professor, politely. 
" I hope he may attain his desire then ; but, 
now, what about this bluff. Is it worth any 
further examination ? " 

" I think it is, sir," answered Terrill, quietly. 
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"since my own digging shows it to be a feast 
mound of great antiquity, and one that at- 
tracted visitors from remote sections of the 
country." 

" How do you know this ? " 

" By its many layers of shell and ashes, and 
by the relics that I have found." 

" Such as what ? " 

" A celt made of rock not known in Georgia, 
an obsidian arrow-head probably of Aztec ori- 
gin, and an ointment jar of glazed earthenware, 
sun-fish pattern, commonly associated with the 
stone graves of Tennessee." 

For a moment Professor Chalmers gazed at 
his new acquaintance in blankest amazement. 
He could hardly believe that he had heard 
aright, and that the lad speaking thus glibly 
of things concerning which most persons have 
neither knowledge nor interest, was the one 
whom he had just mentally termed " a ragged 
young cracker of the swamps." But he was 
too well-bred to express surprise that the other 
should know more than his appearance indi- 
cated, and he merely said : — 

"That sounds extremely interesting. Are 
you willing to show me these things?" 
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" Certainly," replied our lad. " I will not 
only show them, but wiH give them to you 
if you want them, since I have no good place 
in which to preserve specimens. Will you 
come to where I left them ? " 

So the two crossed the mound to its farther 
side, and, though Terrill was disappointed that 
the girl, whom her father called " Nan," pre- 
ferred remaining on the river bank, he was 
overjoyed at the good fortune that had 
thrown him into such congenial company. 

The professor became enthusiastic over Ter- 
rill's discoveries, which he pronounced to be 
most valuable. At the same time they ren- 
dered him desirous of making others for him- 
self, and so the two set to digging as though 
determined to tunnel the mound from side to 
side. As they worked they also talked, of 
course upon the hobby dear to both, and the 
professor grew more and more astonished at 
the amount of information displayed by the 
young Southerner. Finally he paused in 
his labor, and, facing his companion, re- 
marked : — 

" You haven't yet told me your name. May 
I ask what it is ? " 
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" My name is Shine Terrill," answered the 
boy, with a slight hesitation. 

"Thank you," said the other, with a trace 
of disappointment in his tone. " I was begin- 
ning to think that it might be ^ Burr,' which 
is the name of a young archaeologist in this 
state, with whom I have had some very in- 
teresting correspondence, and whom I had 
hoped to meet before returning to the North. 
Do you happen to know him ? He is also 
named Terrill, if I remember rightly, Terrill 
Burr." 

" Yes," replied our lad, " I used to know 
him quite well, for he and I are kin." 

" Indeed ! Then perhaps it is through him 
that you gained a taste for this sort of thing? " 

" Yes, sir. All that I know came through 
him." 

" He must be a fine fellow and I am greatly 
disappointed that he is not to enter our college 
this year, as his mother had planned ; but 
something, I could not exactly understand 
what from her last letter, has interfered to 
prevent. Why, Nan, where h^ve you been ? " 

This question was addressed to the girl in 
blue serge, who, flushed with exercise, appeared 
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at that moment from the direction of the creek 
beach behind the bluff. 

" I have only been out in the skiff, papa, 
trying to see where those men went to, but 
there doesn't seem to be an opening any- 
where. It is delightfully mysterious." 

What men ? " demanded Terrill, quickly. 

Some revenue officers, who are hunting 
a moonshine still, and whose skiff we towed 
up from the ferry," was the startling answer. 
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CHAPTER XL 

OUTWITTING THE REVENUE OFFICERS. 

Rarely has any boy been confronted by 
so many embarrassments at once as was Terrill 
Burr on the eventful day that he had expected 
to spend in lonely and unmolested mound dig- 
ging. Of course he always had unhappy 
thoughts concerning the position to which he 
had been driven by his own reckless and un- 
considered act. Besides being a fugitive on 
account of it, he had further defied the law by 
becoming a moonshiner, and it had not been 
at all pleasant to consider what would happen 
if he should be caught at that business. Now 
he had drifted into further complications. 

Here was the man of all men whom he 
most admired and longed to have for a friend, 
but to whom he dared not make himself 
known. From htm he had just learned that 
his own dearest ambition had been on the 
point of being realized. Now, of course, he 
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could not go to Calvert College nor to any 
other. He would be lucky if he did not go 
to prison instead, especially as officers of the 
law had already located the still he had helped 
to operate. How had they got track of it? 
Who had disclosed its secret? How could 
they have passed up the creek without his 
knowledge? Had they already caught the 
moonshiner, or would they await his return? 
He must learn these things if possible, in order 
to decide upon his own course of action. 

These thoughts flashed through the boy's 
mind while the professor was remonstrating 
with Miss Nan for being so adventurous, and 
receiving for answer : — 

" Now, papa, you know very well that if I 
wasn't a little bit adventurous I wouldn't be a 
true daughter of the man who tried to run the 
great cation of the Colorado on a raft, and has 
done lots of other equally reckless things." 

" But these things were done in the line of 
duty." 

" So was this, for I consider it my duty to 
look out for moonshiners, while you are dig- 
ging, so as to give you timely warning of their 
approach. Oh, how I should like to see one ! " 
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Here the girl glanced reflectively at Terrill, 
who asked: — 

"What makes you think there are any moon- 
shiners in this part of the country, professor ? " 

" Because I was told so by some revenue offi- 
cers whom we met in Darien, and who were oflTer- 
ing a reward for information concerning a still 
located somewhere on the lower river. This 
morning we ran across these same officers at the 
ferry below here, where we stopped to ask con- 
cerning Indian mounds. The ferryman told us 
of this bluflT, which he said was sometimes called 
a mound, and oflTered to point it out to us if 
we would give him a tow up the river. Said 
he was going to take two gentlemen into the 
swamp to look for cypress timber. Of course 
he did not suspect that I knew them or their 
real business, and as they did not say anything 
to me, I did not speak to them. I have no 
doubt, though, that they are on the track of 
their still, and that the ferryman is trying to 
earn the promised reward for guiding them to 
it. I hope he wont get it, though, for I con- 
sider such a man to be thoroughly despicable. 
You don't know of any moonshine stills in this 
neighborhood, do you ? " 
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"I know more about Indian relics than I do 
about stills," answered Terrill, evasively. 

The professor laughed. " I might have 
realized that after my last remark you would 
make some such answer/' he said. "At the 
same time, I hope you aren't acquainted with 
any of the fraternity who devote their energies 
to defrauding the government and ruining their 
neighbors." 

"You must think moonshiners a pretty bad 
lot, sir." 

" I consider them the vilest of thieves, for 
they not only steal from the government, 
which is exactly the same as stealing from each 
individual taxpayer in the country, but they 
rob their neighbors of property, self-respect, 
and eventually of life itself, by furnishing them 
with the poisonous products of their stills. To 
my mind there is only one man in the world 
more to be despised than the seller of whiskey, 
and that is he who, for personal profit, betrays 
a friend." 

" Even if that friend should happen to be a 
moonshiner ? " asked Terrill. 

"Yes. No matter what he might be, to 
betray him is an unpardonable act. But sup- 
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pose we continue our digging while we talk, 
for I have not much time left, and must shortly 
return down the river." 

" If you will excuse me,'* said Terrill, " I 
believe I won't dig any more. I am expecting 
a friend, and ought to be watching for him." 
I am sorry for that," replied the professor, 

because, hoping that you had time to spare, 
I was about to invite you to accompany us 
down the river to our yacht, the Agate ^ which 
is anchored just below Darien, and examine 
some specimens that I have recently picked 
up." 

" How I wish I could go ! " exclaimed the 
boy. "There is nothing I should like more. 
Perhaps, though, I might come to-morrow or 
next day." 

" I am afraid that would be too late, for we 
are working our way down the coast, and have 
already spent so much time among the Sea 
Islands that we ought to be off early to- 
morrow morning. I wish I might remain 
here longer, and shall hope to return at some 
future time, since the Altamaha offers a rich 
field for investigation. You are sure you can't 
run down with us ? I would send you back 
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on the tug, and you needn't be away more than 
a few hours/' 

"Yes, sir, I am sure," replied the boy, 
stoutly, though never in his life had he felt 
such regret at declining an invitation. 

" Very well, of course you know your own 
business best ; but perhaps we shall meet again 
when you have more leisure. In the mean- 
time, when you see Terrill Burr, tell him that 
I hope another year will bring him to Calvert. 
Now it is so late that I believe we must be 
going. I am ever so much obliged for these 
specimens, and if you run across any others as 
good that you wish to dispose of I shall be 
glad to purchase them. In fact," added the 
speaker, with a glance at the boy's ragged 
attire, " if you will allow me to pay for 
these — " 

" Oh, no, sir ! " interrupted Terrill, hastily. 
" I couldn't think of such a thing." 

" All right," laughed the professor ; " I am 
more than thankful to accept them as a gift. 
Now, good-by, or, rather, an revoiVy for I have 
a presentiment that we shall meet again, as I 
surely hope we may." 

Miss Nan also bade farewell to the boy she 
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had " found/' by making a demure little bow, 
and saying : " Gbod-by, Mr. Terrill. When 
you send papa any specimens I wish you would 
send me the photograph of a moonshiner ; for 
I do want one awfully, and don't think they 
are half as bad as papa calls them/' 

So these pleasant acquaintances of a day 
took their departure, and our lad, more than 
ever lonely, wistfully watched from the bluff 
their little steamer as long as she remained 
in sight. 

" If I could only have gone," he thought, 
with a deep sigh of regret ; " but of course 
I couldn't. He would have despised me if 
I had, and he had ever found out, for Mr. 
Hoag is my friend, even if he is a moon- 
shiner, and is depending on me to stay here 
so as to give him warning. I wonder if the 
professor would have asked me to go if he 
had really known. Of course he wouldn't, 
though. Nobody who is respectable would 
care to associate with me now. What a jolly 
girl that was, and I believe she more than 
half suspected I was a moonshiner. I've a 
mind to send her a photograph of myself, 
inscribed, * Miss Nan Chalmers, from her 
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friend the moonshiner.' That is, if I ever get 
money enough to have one taken, but I don't 
seem to be making any just now. Well, 
guess I'll go and eat lunch. Wonder where 
I shall get my next meal, if those officers 
have broken up the still ? " 

Thus reflecting, the boy rose to his feet, 
and was about to revisit the inland side of 
the mound, when all at once the form of a 
man appeared above its crest, coming toward 
him. Instantly recognizing him, Terrill 
dodged behind a clump of bushes, with the 
hope of escaping observation ; but he was 
too late. The other had seen him, and, with 
a loud cry of " Here he is ! " sprang forward. 

He was the ferryman, who had never been 
friendly toward our lad, and, as the latter had 
just learned, was the informer who had be- 
trayed the secret of the still. With a cer- 
tainty that this man would deliver him into 
the clutches of the law if he could, Terrill 
plunged down the bank, and ran with all 
speed up the beach toward the mouth of the 
creek. A single backward glance showed him 
that his foremost pursuer was followed by 
two other men, whom he believed to be the 
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dreaded officers. Knowing the mound to be 
an island surrounded by water and swamps, 
he realized that his flight could not long be 
continued, but hoped to avoid observation 
after rounding the point long enough to gain 
a hiding-place in which he might escape dis- 
covery. 

To his dismay, he had not found one when 
an exulting shout from behind showed that 
his pursuers were again in sight. The hunted 
lad was on the point of plunging into the 
swamp, with a slender hope of floundering 
through its treacherous morasses to some bit 
of firm footing, when all at once his eyes 
lighted on the ferryman's skiflT drawn up on 
the beach. In another minute he was tug- 
ging desperately to shove this craft into the 
water. Never had any skiflF seemed so heavy. 
He could only move it an inch at a time, and 
the shouts of his pursuers were drawing peril- 
ously close. The boy made a final tremen- 
dous eflTort. His muscles seemed strained to 
the point of snapping, when suddenly the skiflF 
slid from the slippery bank so unexpectedly 
that he pitched headlong into it. At the 
same moment the ferryman, who was well in 
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advance of his companions, leaped after it 
with outstretched arms. But he had mis- 
calculated the distance, and, instead of reach- 
ing the skiff, he fell with a prodigious splash 
into the creek. 

It took the officers several minutes to res- 
cue their ally, and, by the time they had 
landed him, the skiff, in which Terrill was 
now rowing vigorously, was a full fifty yards 
from shore. 

" Bring back that boat ! " they shouted, but 
the young fugitive only rowed the harder. 

" Bring it back instantly, or we will fire ! " 

The skiff steadily maintained its course, 
and in another moment was the target for 
a perfect fusillade of pistol-shots. 



CHAPTER XII. 

DRIVEN OUT OF BUSINESS. 

Although the baffled revenue officers fired 
at the young moonshiner with deadly intent, 
they were not crack pistol-shots, and their tar- 
get was in constant motion. At the same time 
it was too large to be missed entirely, and 
while one bullet hit an oar close to Terrill's 
hand, the skifF was also struck by several more. 
One shot tore a splinter of wood from a gun- 
wale, and drove it at the boy's forehead, where 
it cut a V-shaped gash. It was not a deep nor 
a serious wound, but it bled freely, and so 
blinded him that he was obliged to stop row- 
ing. Fortunately, he was by this time so 
nearly out of range that the firing also ceased. 
So he was given an opportunity for washing 
the trickling blood from his face, bathing his 
wound, and tying it up with a rag torn from 
one of his shirt-sleeves. 

By the time this was accomplished, the cur- 
rent of the creek had drifted his skiff out into 
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the river. He could still see his enemies 
watching him from the bluff, and now for the 
first time realized how completely they were 
entrapped, and how powerless they were to do 
him any further injury, so long as he kept be- 
yond range of their revolvers. There were 
but two ways by which they might escape from 
their predicament. They might construct a 
raft of driftwood, or they might attract atten- 
tion from some passing craft. As there was 
none in sight just then, and might not be for 
days to come, Terrill felt perfectly safe in re- 
maining where he was and continuing his 
watch for Mr. Hoag. 

The boy's head ached and he was very hun- 
gry. At the same time he was highly elated 
over the manner of his escape. " It's mighty 
lucky, though," he said to himself, "that they 
didn't come while the professor was there. 
Then I surely would have been caught ; and, 
what's worse, he would have found out that I 
was one of the kind he is so down on. Then, 
of course, he wouldn't have had anything more 
to do with me. At the same time, I shall 
have to tell him if we ever meet again ; but it 
isn't at all likely that we shall. I don't believe 
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she'd care, though, and I wish I could have 
that photograph taken this minute. It would 
be safe enough, for my best friend would never 
recognize Terrill Burr in the tough-looking 
object I must be just now. Wonder who my 
best friend is? Don't believe I've got any 
unless it is poor Skip, or, possibly, Mr. Hoag. 
How I wish he would come. Hello ! There's 
some sort of a boat now." 

Terrill's skiff had by this time drifted so far 
below the place of his recent experiences as to 
be invisible from it, and the craft he had just 
detected was also out of sight from the bluff, 
working its way up-stream — close in under the 
bank. After watching it for a few minutes, 
Terrill became convinced that it was the moon- 
shiner's dugout, and began pulling toward it. 

" Waal, I snum ! " exclaimed Mr. Hoag, as 
the splintered skiff drew near enough for him 
to recognize its bandaged occupant. "What's 
up. Shine ? who you bin a-fightin', and whar'd 
ye git Sile Riggs's boat ? Aint hurted bad, be 
ye?" 

"The game's up," replied Terrill, "for the 
revenue men have found your still ; but I've 
got 'em trapped so they can't bother us any 
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more. No, I'm not much hurt, though they 
must have fired more'n a hundred shots at me, 
and I brought Mr. Riggs's boat away because 
it was the only one I could borrow to come out 
and find you in." 

" Is Sile Riggs up thar with 'em ? " 

" Yes." 

" Showed 'em the way, did he ? " 

" I believe so." 

" I oughter knowed the durn skunk'd do 
hit soon's a reward was put up. I've allers 
suspicioned him, and when I come past his 
place jest now, I inquired special whar he was 
at. Miss Riggs 'lowed he'd gone up river 
with some men lookin' fer timber; but I 
knowed better' n that, and kalktlated to keep 
my eyes peeled till I met up with him. So 
he's turned informer, has he, and broke up 
my bizness fer a reward of fifty dollars ? Hm ! 
I'm afeerd thar won't be much profit in hit 
fer Sile. How many's of *em ? " 

" Three. Two besides Mr. Riggs." 

" Whar'd ye leave 'em ? " 

" On the mound at the mouth of the creek." 

" And they hain't got nary other boat ? " 

« No." 
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" Good enough ! Let's go and take a look 
at 'em, and at the old still." 

"But they'll shoot," objected Terrill, with 
a very lively recollection of his recent experi- 
ence. 

" Don't reckin they will when they find we 
kin shoot back, and especial ef they don't see 
you. They hain't no call to shoot me seein' 
as how I hjun't tetched 'em, nor offered 'em 
no resistance. So you jest leave Sile's skift 
hid here in the sedge, and git inter the cooner 
'long of me. When we git up a bit you kin 
lay low, an' I won't pay no 'tention to 'em." 

So, leaving his captured skiff, the boy 
stretched himself at full length in the dugout, 
and its up-stream course was resumed. As 
they proceeded, the man and boy exchanged 
experiences, until each knew just what had 
happened to the other during the day. 

" I heerd about that perfessor," said the 
moonshiner, " an' knowin' how much sto' you 
set on the kind of things he picks up, hit 
was mighty fine of you to stay behind, an' 
watch out fo' me, when he give you the invite 
to go along of him. Hit was fer a fac', and 
I won't fergit it in a hurry. Hello ! Thar's 
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them timber hunters now; but I kin only see 
two on *em. Reckin Sile's keeping outer 
sight. Oh, yes, you may wave an' holler; 
but I won't pay no 'tention." 

Thus, in spite of the frantic wavings of the 
imprisoned men, and their shouts to him to 
come to their rescue, Mr. Hoag took no more 
notice than if he had been deaf and blind ; but 
drove his canoe steadily up the creek, only 
taking pains to keep close to its farther bank. 
In a few minutes the low-hanging screen of 
bushes had hidden his enemies from view, and 
Terrill was once more at liberty to sit up. 

When the occupants of the dugout stepped 
ashore at the log landing, they were greeted by 
a scene of utter desolation. Everything about 
the still that could be broken was smashed be- 
yond a chance of restoration. Not a drop of 
whiskey was left, and the cabin was a heap of 
smouldering ruins. The fire that had destroyed 
it had been communicated to the giant cypress, 
which was still burning, and could never again 
be used as a hiding-place. 

" They made a clean job of hit fo' a fac'," 
remarked the moonshiner, as he mournfully 
surveyed the ruins of his late home and place 
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of business. " Same time they've left us a 
good cookin' fire, an' so I reckin we mought 
ez well hev supper. Lucky I brung a little 
grub up from town." 

Terrill was only too glad to accept this 
proposition, and not until the two had eaten 
a hearty meal that entirely exhausted their 
slender stock of provisions did they begin to 
plan for the future. Then the moonshiner 
said that, as he could no longer carry on busi- 
ness at the old stand, he was determined to 
board a steamer that was due to come along 
that night, and go for a hundred miles or so 
up the river in search of a new location. "I've 
got money enough left to start with," he said, 
" and ef you want to come along I'll give you 
a sheer in the bizness. What do you say ? 
Kin we make a deal ? " 

" I'm afraid not," answered Terrill. " You 
know what I think about moonshining, and 
you know why I wouldn't feel safe up the 
river. In fact, I don't feel very safe even 
here, and am anxious to get farther away from 
where I am known." 

" What will ye do ? " 

" I don't know." 
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"Waal, you'd best think it over; for I don't 
believe you could do better anywheres else, nor 
be safer than in the place whar I'm going to 
locate. Still, ef you decide to travel some 
other road, I'll give you the cooner and a five- 
dollar bill. You've arned a heap mo'n that, 
'special by what you've done to-day ; but hit's 
all I kin spare." 

" It is more than I expected, Mr. Hoag," 
replied the boy, gratefully, " and will keep me 
until I can find another job." 

" All the same, you'd best come with me." 

It was quite dark when Terrill and his com- 
panion bade farewell to the place that had 
been their home and again started down the 
creek. When they reached the bayou the 
dugout was carried so close to the mound that 
they could see three men sitting in dejected 
attitudes about a small fire. So noiseless were 
the movements of the light craft, that the men 
had no intimation of its presence until, "jist to 
see 'em jump," as he afterward said, the moon- 
shiner picked up his rifie, aimed high, and let 
drive a shot whose roar roused the forest 
echoes for miles around. The yells of fright 
uttered by those men and the way they turn- 
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bled over each other in their frantic efforts to 
gain the safety of darkness, beyond the circle 
of firelight, proved so amusing to Mr. Hoag 
that he nearly choked with silent laughter, and 
was unable to resume his paddling for several 
minutes. 

In the meantime Terrill shot the canoe out 
into the river, and the occupants of the mound 
were left to recover from their panic as best 
they might. 

"Thar comes the steamer now, and we're 
jest in time," said the moonshiner, a few 
minutes later, pointing to a twinkle of lights 
that were approaching them from below. 
" Now, Shine, you'd better decide to come 
along of me," he added; and the boy was 
almost persuaded to do so, as he glanced over 
the dark waters and realized how very lonely 
he should be on them without a companion. 

As the steamer, with hoarse pan tings of her 
exhaust, drew near, Mr. Hoag lighted a torch 
of fat pine slivers that he had prepared, and 
waved it above his head. An answering flare 
was waved in reply from the boat, and a mo- 
ment later a cage of pine knots suspended from 
an iron stanchion on the port side broke into a 
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bright blaze. By this light the canoe was soon 
close enough for its occupants to catch a line 
and haul themselves alongside. 

"Come on, Bud," entreated the moonshiner, 
as he clambered to the low deck and turned 
toward his companion. 

For a moment the boy hesitated, strongly 
tempted to go aboard the comfortable, cheery- 
looking steamboat, at least for the night. Sev- 
eral faces, white and black, clearly outlined by 
the ruddy firelight, stared interestedly down at 
him. Terrill half rose to follow his friend, 
gave an upward glance at these, and uttered an 
exclamation. 

In another moment he had cast loose the 
line holding the canoe, shouted " Good-by," 
and was paddling swiftly away into the dark- 
ness. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

« 

PLANNING A CANOE TRIP. 

As Terrill paddled away in frantic haste, 
he was trembling with excitement, and paid 
no heed to the shouts of his friend, growing 
each moment more indistinct behind him. 
Even if he had caught their meaning, he 
would not have halted, for he felt that he 
was flying for his life. The cause of this 
sudden flight had been revealed in that sin- 
gle upward glance at the curious faces peer- 
ing down from the steamer's deck, for one 
of them belonged to the Hope County sher- 
iflF. At sight of it the poor boy was filled 
with all the terror of a hunted animal brought 
to bay ; and in his wild fright he could not 
believe that the steamer was not in hot pur- 
suit. 

Thus he did not give over his furious pad- 
dling until compelled to do so by exhaustion. 
Then, panting and breathless, he glanced fear- 
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fully back over the way he had come, and 
listened. To his amazement and intense re- 
lief, there was no sign to show that the 
steamer was on the river. Once more then 
he was safe from immediate capture, for, even 
if the sheriff had recognized him, — which 
Terrill began to doubt as he recalled their 
relative positions, — it would be a day or two 
before he could again come down the river, 
and by that time the boy hoped to be far 
away. 

For the present he was too weary for fur- 
ther effort, and, finding himself close to a 
bank of the river, he drove the bow of his 
canoe deep in among the sedge, and lay down 
for a few hours of rest. For a long time he 
remained awake puzzling over his situation, 
and trying to make plans for the immediate 
future ; but in the end he could think of 
none that seemed more feasible than that of 
finding the Agate and applying to Professor 
Chalmers for employment. " I'd be willing 
to work without wages and do my very best 
if he would only take me," thought the boy. 
"The only thing is that I should have to 
tell him my whole story, and then I don't 
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suppose he would have anything more to do 
with me," 

In spite of these unhappy reflections, the 
lonely lad finally fell asleep; and when he 
next awoke, he was shivering in the chill of 
earliest dawn. With a view to getting warm 
by active exercise, and at the same time mak- 
ing all haste toward the point where he hoped 
to find his friends, Terrill shoved the canoe 
into deep water and headed her down-stream. 
As he did so, almost the first thing he saw 
was a skiff lying but a few yards from where 
he had spent the night. 

For an instant he was again overcome with 
terror, for he imagined it to be occupied by 
his pursuers. Then, to his great relief, he 
not only saw that it was empty, but recog- 
nized it as the one belonging to Sile Riggs, 
and left there the evening before by himself 
and the moonshiner. With this came a recol- 
lection of the prisoners on the mound, a feel- 
ing of pity for their unhappy predicament, 
and a resolution. 

To carry out the last, Terrill took the skiff 
in tow, and began to make his way diagonally 
across the river. So slow was his progress 
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that the sun had risen before he reached the 
ferryman's house, which he recognized by the 
big ferry scow made fast to the bank in front 
of it. On this scow stood a woman eagerly 
watching his approach. 

" Is this your skiff? " asked the boy. 

"Yes; hit's my man's, an' he's bin out 
all night. Where is he ? Don't tell me he's 
drownded ! " 

" Oh, no, ma'am ; he's all right. At least, 
I saw a man that I thought was Mr. Riggs 
on Indian Point as I came by there last even- 
ing; and this morning, when I found this 
skiff stranded in the sedge, I reckoned maybe 
it was his and had got away from him. So 
I brought it over here to see." 

"Thank you! Thank you!" cried the 
woman. " I bin that miser'ble 'bout him not 
comin' home, that I'm nigh sick with the fret, 
for he went up river on a mighty resky arrant. 
That is," she added hastily, " I allers feel that 
hit's resky for him to be out on the river 
nights. Kin I git you to take the skiff back 
up to the jpoint? I'm sure my man and them 
as is with him would pay yo' handsome for 
yo're trouble." 
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" No, ma'am, I can't do it, much as I'd like 
to oblige you, for I'm in a big hurry to catch 
a vessel down at Darien that's due to sail this 
morning. So you'll have to get somebody 
else. Good day." 

With this the boy again set his canoe in 
motion, and pretended not to hear the woman's 
parting question of: — 

" Say, hain't you the young man that's bin 
working up to Hoag's still ? " 

An hour later he came in sight of the quaint 
little coast town of Darien perched on a tim- 
bered bluff, and looking seaward across many 
miles of salt marsh intersected by shining 
creeks or broad estuaries, and bordered in the 
eastern distance by a fringe of wooded islands 
beyond which lay the ocean. 

Just above the town Terrill passed a dozen 
or more timber rafts similar to the one on 
which he had descended the river, all moored 
to booms, and awaiting in fresh water, beyond 
the reach of barnacles or teredos, their turn to 
go to the sea-coast mills. As he passed these 
the boy regarded each with a certain apprehen- 
sion that from it he might be recognized and 
hailed. But no one noticed him, and at length, 
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having passed the town itself in safety, he was 
directing his course toward a group of sea- 
going vessels anchored a short distance below it. 
Each of these received a close scrutiny, but none 
bore the name Agate^ or looked anything but 
the timber ship it was. Bitterly disappointed 
by this failure to discover the yacht upon 
which he had based all his hopes, Terrill pad- 
dled slowly and disconsolately back to the 
town, where he proposed to make inquiries 
concerning it. 

From the very first man he questioned he 
learned that, after lying ofF Darien for nearly 
a week, the Agate had dropped down the river 
and put to sea within an hour. 

" So, if it hadn't been for stopping to tow 
that skiff, I could have caught her," reflected 
the poor lad, bitterly. " I don't care, though," 
he added stoutly, " I couldn't leave those men 
to starve, and I hope I'd do the same thing 
again, even knowing the result." 

Thus thinking, Terrill turned away without 
an idea of where he should go or what he 
should do next. Almost the first thing his 
eyelS rested on was the sign " Portrait Gallery," 
which recalled his desire to have a photograph 
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taken in his character of moonshiner. Step- 
ping toward the place, he suddenly stopped 
short, and thrust both hands into his pockets. 

" I didn't get that five dollars after all ! " he 
exclaimed, half aloud, " and I haven't a cent in 
the world for photographs or anything else. 
Not one cent," Then it flashed into the boy's 
mind that he had heard the word " money " 
repeated several times as he was paddling away 
from that steamer the night before; and now 
he knew that Mr. Hoag had shouted, " Come 
back and get your money." 

But Terrill had not done so, had not, at the 
time, even caught the meaning of what was 
shouted after him ; and, in consequence, he 
was now hungry and ragged, without a dollar 
to relieve his needs. He was penniless and 
friendless among strangers. The little town in 
which he was thus stranded did not appear to 
be a very busy place, and as he saw numbers 
of able-bodied men loafing about its sandy 
streets, he doubted if he should find in Darien 
a chance to work, even if he should try. He 
did not dare remain there, however, for that 
terrible sheriflF might return at any time, or 
the revenue oflicers, whose appearance was 
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equally to be dreaded. No, he must go away 
at once with the hope of finding something 
to eat elsewhere. He had been told that the 
big sawmills were located some fifteen miles 
farther down the coast, near Brunswick. He 
might find work in one of them. At any rate 
it would be as well to go in that direction as 
any other. Thus deciding, the forlorn lad 
slowly retraced his steps to where he had left 
the dugout that was now his sole possession, 
and in which he proposed to continue his 
eventful journeyings. As he was about to step 
into it and shove off, a voice close behind him 
asked : — 

" Are you the owner of this canoe ?" 

" I am," replied Terrill, turning quickly to 
see who had spoken. 

It was a gentlemanly appearing, neatly 
dressed lad of about his own age, who said : 

*^Are you bound anywhere in particular, or 
were you only going out for a paddle ? " 

" I am going to Brunswick," answered Ter- 
rill, who, for a moment, had feared that this 
might be some new kind of an officer whom he 
would do well to avoid ; but he was reassured 
by the lad's appearance. 
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How lucky ! *' exclaimed the other. 

That is the very place I want to get to, and 
I wonder if I can't make a bargain with you 
to take me there? You see I came in from 
Savannah this morning expecting to meet 
friends here, but find that they have left, I 
was afraid they would have gone, in which case 
I proposed to take the steamer from here to 
Brunswick ; but she has broken a shaft and 
may not run for several days. So I must 
either stay here until to-morrow, which I don't 
want to do, and then go out by train, or I 
must engage some boat to carry me to Bruns- 
wick. There don't seem to be any sail-boats 
here, and I was looking for a skiff with a man 
to row me, when I sighted your dugout, which 
struck me as being the very thing, since I am 
a member of the New York Canoe Club, and 
very fond of canoeing. So, if you will take 
me as a passenger, I will gladly pay whatever 
you think it is worth." 

The hopeless expression had already van- 
ished from Terrill's face, and he had visibly 
brightened. Employment of the most con- 
genial kind had come to him unsought, " Of 
course I will take you," he replied, " and be 
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glad of the chance, for I want to earn some 
money very badly. Do you think a dollar 
would be too much to charge ? " 

" I don't think it is nearly enough," answered 
the other, "for I understand the distance is 
about twenty miles." 

" Yes, I believe it is. But then, you see, I 
don't know the way, and also shall probably 
have to ask you to paddle." 

"That'll be fun," cried the stranger, "and 
I'll buy a chart to run by, which will be more 
fun still. If you will wait a few minutes, TU 
have it and my traps right down. Do you 
think of anything else we shall need ? " 

" I suspect it would be a good idea to have 
something in the shape of provisions along, 
because you know it will take us all day to 
reach Brunswick," replied our hungry lad. 

" Of course, and TU send a few things down 
from the first store I come to." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

MAKING A HURRICANE HARBOR. 

While Terrill was busily cleaning out the 
canoe and making her ready for his expected 
passenger, he was also unconsciously whistling, 
and thus expressing a happiness that, five min- 
utes before, he had never expected to feel again. 
Nor was his present content in the least les- 
sened when his cheery whistle was interrupted 
by a voice asking : — 

" Dish yer de cooner what's gwine to Bruns- 
wick, an is yo' de boss ? " 

It was a negro boy bearing on his head a 
large basket of provisions, enough, it seemed 
to Terrill, for a week's cruise. The sight and 
smell of them so whetted his already keen 
appetite that when, a few minutes later, the 
Northern lad reappeared, he found " de boss ob 
de cooner" devouring, with alternate bites, a 
hunk of bread and a great slab of cheese. 

" I was so hungry," he explained apologeti- 
cally, " that I just couldn't help it." 
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"That's all right/' rejoined the other, to 
whom the sight of a person actually suffering 
from hunger was as novel as it was distressing. 
" Those things were meant to be eaten, and if 
you don't think I've got enough, I'll go and 
order another lot." 

" No, indeed ! " cried Terrill. " You've laid 
in a big supply already, and we shall surely 
reach Brunswick before supper-time." 

So saying, our lad washed down the last of 
his lunch with a handful of river water, and 
began to stow his passenger's traps. These 
consisted of a handsome alligator skin handbag, 
an overcoat, a mackintosh with a cape, a ham- 
merless, double-barrelled shot-gun, a case of 
fishing-rods, a field-glass, a camera, and a box 
of loaded shells. 

"Is that all?" asked Terrill, as he com- 
pared this pile of " duffle " with the limited 
capacity of his canoe. 

" Yes. I thought perhaps it might be awk- 
ward to carry my trunk, so I have left it to be 
forwarded to Jacksonville by express." 

" It's a good thing you did, and I guess we 
can manage to get along just as well without 
it," said Terrill. " Now if you will make your- 
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self comfortable in the bow, I'll take the other 
end, and we'll be off." 

A minute later, as the deeply laden canoe 
reached the middle of that branch of the Alta- 
maha known as Darien Creek, he asked : — 

" Did you get a map ? " 

"No. There wasn't a chart to be had 
nearer than Brunswick; but I've been told 
just what to do. We take the first opening 
on the right, which is General's Cut, and will 
lead to Butler River. It flows past Butler's 
Island, where there is a rice plantation, and a 
house at which we can inquire the rest of the 
way. I'm glad of that, for I've never seen a 
rice plantation, though of course you have." 

" No, I haven't ; for I live up the state, 
where we don't grow any rice." 

" And I came from New York City, where 
nothing is grown but money. By the way, 
my name is Tom Burgess. What is yours ? " 

" Shine." 

"That's an odd name. Is it short for 
anything ? " 

" No," replied Terrill, who was determined 
to preserve his incognito, and not to revert to 
his recent unpleasant experiences in any way. 
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"That's all there is to it; but don't you think 
this must be General's Cut ? " 

" I expect it is." 

So the canoe was turned into the narrow but 
straight channel, said to have been cut by Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe to facilitate the escape of his 
vessels from a Spanish fleet, where a strong 
current bore them rapidly onward. 

" Are you on a hunting-trip, Mr. Burgess? " 
asked Terrill, who could think of no other 
reason why one whose luxurious belongings 
were in such striking contrast to his own 
poverty-stricken condition should choose to 
traverse the sea-island marshes in a canoe. 

" Not exactly," laughed the other, " nor is 
my name ' Mr. Burgess.' It is plain, every- 
day Tom, and I am travelling for my health, 
Not that I am sick just now, but I have been, 
and might be again if I had not come South. 
You see, I was in college when the grip struck 
us so hard that several cases turned into pneu- 
monia. So, when it hit me, and the doctor 
said I might stay and have pneumonia, or go 
South and escape it, my father thought I had 
better go South ; especially as one' of our pro- 
fessors is down here, somewhere, on a yacht. 
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and would like to have me join him. In 
Savannah I heard that the yacht was at 
Darien ; but when I got here I learned that 
she had just left for Jacksonville, where I can 
join her to-morrow, by catching this evening s 
train out of Brunswick." 

" We can do that easy enough," said Terrill, 
confidently. " Is the yacht you are to join the 

Yes. Have you ever seen her ? " 
No ; but I have heard of her, and I sup- 
pose you belong to Calvert College ? " 

" Yes," replied Tom, though surprised that 
this young cracker boatman should know that 
such a thing as a college even existed. " I 
went there because one of the faculty, Pro- 
fessor Chalmers, is my cousin, and his brother 
Todd would be in my class. Poor Todd 
wanted to come South awfully, but couldn't 
catch the grip or anything else that would 
give him an excuse. But what do you know 
of Calvert College ? " 

"I have heard a great deal about it, and 
wanted to go there more than anything else in 
the world, but of course I shall never have the 
chance," replied Terrill. Then, to change the 
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subject, he added: "That must be Butler's 
Island ; don't you think so ? " 

The canoe had shot from the narrow cut 
into broader waters, on the farther side of 
which stood several buildings marking a plan- 
tation. To their disappointment the boys 
found only a few negro field-hands on the 
place, and these spoke a dialect so different 
from any with which even Terrill was ac- 
quainted, that no information of value was to 
be got from them. The boys only gained a 
general idea that, after passing several more 
islands, they would reach another called " St. 
Simons,*' which lay but a short distance from 
Brunswick. So, after spending a half hour 
in examining the dikes and ditches by means 
of which the rice-fields could be flooded or 
kept dry at proper seasons, they again set 
forth. They now took the direction pointed 
out by the negroes, and expected to find 
other plantations at which they could make 
further inquiries ; but in this they were dis- 
appointed. 

After losing sight of the buildings on But- 
ler's Island they paddled for hours without 
seeing another house, nor indeed a bit of 
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ground on which one could have been built. 
In fact, they could see nothing but the bewil- 
dering lanes of brown water through which 
they passed, and low mud banks, everywhere 
the same, above which waved a dense growth 
of tall sedge. Although as yet they hardly 
realized it, they were completely enmeshed 
in those vast salt marshes of the south Atlan- 
tic coast, where for hundreds of miles one bit 
of scenery is exactly like another, unless in- 
deed the spectator be uplifted above the wav- 
ing grass-tops, when his field of vision is only 
limited by the range of his eyesight. If our 
boys could have gained an elevation of but a 
few feet, they could easily have laid a course 
for one of the wooded islands or mainland 
points, that would have been plainly visible. 
But even by standing in their canoe at immi- 
nent risk of capsizing her, or climbing the 
slippery mud banks, they could not see over 
those maddening walls of grass. Neither 
could they gain an idea of direction from the 
sun ; for the sky had become heavily over- 
cast, and a bleak wind, howling in angry gusts 
above their heads, gave token that a storm 
was close at hand. 
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With each moment an added chill came 
into the air, and even in those narrow waters 
the few open reaches were lashed into a 
fury of waves that threatened to swamp their 
little craft. After making one of these perilous 
runs, the boys paused in the quiet lee of a 
sedgy island to bail out their canoe and eat 
a lunch, for which the keen air and their 
exertions had made them ravenous. To their 
dismay, when they attempted to wash this 
down with a drink of river water, they found 
it to be salt as that of the ocean. 

" I never even thought of bringing fresh 
water along," cried Tom Burgess. 

" Nor I," said Terrill. " But now we must 
push on. I was going to propose staying here 
until the wind went down, for it's mighty risky 
crossing those open places ; but we can't do 
without drinking-water. So we've got to get 
out of this beastly marsh somehow, and the 
quicker we set about it the better." 

With this the perplexing and oftentimes 
dangerous voyage was resumed, and each new 
lane of water inspired fresh hopes that it might 
lead them out of the bewildering maze. But 
each turn only brought added disappointment. 
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until finally, with the day nearly spent, the 
weary boys paused, irresolute and well-nigh 
hopeless, at a place where several waterways 
forked and offered a sorry choice of direction. 

By this time the heavens were shrouded 
with low-hanging clouds, swept onward in 
ragged masses by a roaring wind that had 
attained the force of a gale. The heavy sedge 
grasses bent low beneath its resistless impact, 
and occasional sea-fowl drifted before it with 
shrill cries. The oncoming night promised 
to be one of tempestuous fury, and our lost 
lads regarded its approach with dismay. 

" Fm afraid there is no longer a chance of 
reaching Brunswick before dark," said Tom 
Burgess, dolefully. 

" No," answered Terrill ; " I don't suppose 
there is. I'm awfully sorry on your account; 
though, so far as I am concerned, I should be 
satisfied if we could only get to some point of 
timber where we could make a fire and be 
sheltered from the wind. We ought to be 
close to that island by this time, for we have 
certainly come far enough; and there isn't a 
doubt but that one of these creeks would 
lead us to it, if we only knew which to take. 
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As it is, I reckon the only thing left for us to 
do is to find the best place we can, right off, 
and tie up till morning. It wouldn't do to 
have darkness overtake us in open water, you 
know/' 

Tom Burgess agreed that whatever prepara- 
tions they were to make for the night must be 
undertaken at once. So they headed their canoe 
for a little cove that broke through one of the 
muddy banks close at hand ; and with fifteen 
minutes of hard work pulled her so far into 
it that the overhanging sedge closed behind 
them, shutting oflf all view of the outer world. 

" There ! " exclaimed Terrill. " Here we 
are snug as bugs in a rug. If we only had 
a gallon or so of drinking-water and a fire, we 
might pass. quite a comfortable — " 

" Hello ! What's that ? " interrupted Tom, 
listening to a rush of water and a shrill creak- 
ing of blocks heard so plainly above the dull 
roar of the gale that they must be very close 
at hand. "A vessel of some kind, sure as 
you're born, and sailing right past us, while 
here we are shut up like rats in a trap. Yell, 
Shine ! Yell ! " 



CHAPTER XV. 

DRIFTING BEFORE THE GALE. 

The two boys yelled at the top of their 
voices, both working at the same time with 
frantic energy to get their canoe once more 
afloat. Although they managed to do this 
in one-quarter of the time expended in haul- 
ing her out, they were still too late to catch 
the passing vessel. Their shouts had been 
unheard or unheeded, and they were only 
just in time to catch a glimpse of her as she 
vanished through the thickening gloom down 
one of the several channels that had puzzled 
them. She was a sloop flying before the blast 
under double-reefed mainsail and bobbed jib ; 
and, even had her crew, understood the boys' 
distressed cries, they could not have checked 
her furious headway long enough to be over- 
taken. 

Nor had our lads the slightest idea of pur- 
suing her, for they not only recognized the 
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uselessness of such an attempt, but the sea 
had risen so rapidly that they were in immi- 
nent danger of being swamped the moment 
they struck open water. Thus they were 
only too glad to work their way back to the 
sedgy haven they had just left, as quickly as 
possible. 

" That sloop did us one good turn, any- 
how," remarked Tom Burgess, as he sat in 
the bottom of the canoe, breathing heavily 
from his recent exertions. " She showed us 
which channel to take." 

" Yes," agreed Terrill ; " and by going out- 
side to look at her, we learned what a mighty 
snug place we've got in here, and how much 
we needed it. I tell you what, Tom Burgess, 
it's going to be an awful night, and we are 
in big luck to have made this harbor. If it 
only wasn't for being so thirsty, I wouldn't 
make a complaint, but it seems to me I could 
drink a spring dry. I am hungry, too, but 
I know I couldn't eat a mouthful without 
having something to drink first." 

"That reminds me," said the other, "and 
what a chump I am not to think of it sooner. 
We've got a can of peaches, and I'd like to 
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know what's the matter with drinking its 
juice. 

" Nothing at all/' cried Terrill, joyously. 
"Where is it?" 

" rU strike a match/' replied Tom ; " or, 
better still, I'll make a fire of dry grass up 
here on the bank." 

As he spoke the lad drew forth a small 
silver matchsafe, on which he struck a fusee 
that could not be blown out by the wind, 
and was about to apply it to a tinder-dry 
tuft of grass, but his movement was arrested 
by a cry from Terrill. 

"Hold on! Don't do it! You'll burn 
us out. With this wind a fire once started 
would sweep over the whole marsh like a 
train of gunpowder. Besides running with 
the gale, back fires would creep all round us ; 
and even if we weren't smothered by smoke, 
our wind-break would be burned away. Then 
we would be uncomfortable, sure enough. I 
guess we can find those peaches without a 
light. Yes, here they are." 

Although Tom snapped the big blade of 
his pocket-knife short off in trying to open 
the can, they finally managed to dig a couple 
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of holes into it with a small screw-driver that 
he remembered having in his gun-case. 

" That's about the very finest thing I ever 
tasted/' remarked Terrill, after he had allowed 
about a gill of the sweet liquid to trickle down 
his throat. 

" Isn't it ? and I'm going to have those 
peaches out of there, too," said Tom, making 
another determined attack on the case. 

At length its contents were theirs, and aided 
by them the lads managed to eat enough other 
things to make out a very satisfactory meal. 
Long before it was finished the night had 
grown black as ink, and though Tom now and 
then enlivened the scene by striking a fusee at 
critical moments, most of their operations were 
conducted by feeling. 

" Queer, isn't it, how exactly one can put 
things into his mouth, even when he can't see 
a hand an inch before his face," remarked 
Terrill. 

" I think it would be queerer if we couldn't, 
after all the years of practice we've had," 
answered Tom. 

The eating of that supper occupied an hour, 
and then there seemed nothing more to be done 
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but wait as patiently as might be for the com- 
ing of daylight. 

So Tom Burgess put on his overcoat, at the 
same time insisting that Terrill should take his 
mackintosh, and both boys lay in the bottom 
of the canoe with their heads amidship on the 
pile of duffle. Of course they had no idea of 
going to sleep, but discussed their situation and 
talked on many subjects until Terrill's remarks 
began to grow vague and far apart. 

" Poor fellow ! He's very tired, and it is just 
as well that he should sleep," thought Tom ; 
"one of us on watch is enough anyhow.'' 

So he ceased to talk, and lay contemplating 
the strangeness of his position. Once a slight 
movement of the canoe caused him to put his 
hand over the side, where, instead of touching 
a muddy bank, as he expected, he could feel 
only grass-stems. 

" Tide must be rising," he thought, and five 
minutes later he too was fast asleep. 

The mere fact that the tide was rising had 
not given the Northern lad the slightest uneasi- 
ness, for he knew that tides always rose and fell 
twice in each twenty-four hours. Even if he 
had realized that the tidal wave swelling up 
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from the southward would be forced to an 
unusual height whenever it met the northeast 
gale of that night, he would not have given the 
matter a second thought. It had not occurred 
to him that he was at that moment located at 
the very deepest point of a great bight, or in- 
curving section of coast, hundreds of miles in 
length and extending from Cape Hatteras,on the 
north, to Cape Canaveral on the south. Even 
if the lad had thought of this, he would hardly 
have known that such a place would act like a 
vast funnel upon the ocean waters poured into 
it from two directions at once, and that they 
would thus be forced directly upward, since 
water is one of the few substances that can 
successfully resist compression. 

So, through the hours of that tempestuous 
night, the roaring Atlantic waters hurled them- 
selves with relentless fury upon the lowlands of 
the coast, and drowned them. They filled to the 
brim the myriad channels cut by ordinary tides, 
and, leaping their banks, rushed madly over the 
adjacent country. The marshes became part 
of the sea, the stout dikes of the rice planta- 
tions sank beneath the flood. Houses, barns, 
mills, wharves, all things that dared oppose the 
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resistless overflow, were crumbled into frag- 
ments or picked up bodily and hurled aside. 
Sea-going vessels were torn from their anchor- 
age, whirled about like leaves, and carried in- 
land for miles. Huge timber rafts were torn 
from their moorings, rent asunder, and scat- 
tered like so many bits of chaff. Railroad 
embankments melted and vanished beneath 
the surge of waters, towns were flooded, and 
the frightened dwellers of the coast fled for 
their lives to the highest points of land, or 
took refuge in tall trees, while the tawny flood 
raged and leaped after them with clutching 
fingers. And all this in a night of pitchy 
blackness, amid the shriekings of a gale that 
tore mighty oaks and stately pines from their 
centuries of rootage, and the pitiless drench- 
ings of rain-squalls that stung like shot. 

It was the first of these squalls, combined 
with uneasy movements of their canoe, that 
finally roused our lads and gave them a fore- 
taste of what they might expect. 

" Whew ! but this is tough ! " exclaimed 
Terrill, as he sat up, shivering. " Isn't it 
a gale, though ? Must be a regular hurricane. 
Tom ! I say, Tom Burgess ! " 
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" Yes," answered the Northern lad, sleepily ; 
" what is it ? " 

" I don't know exactly, for I can't see any 
more than a blind man, but something besides 
a mighty cold wetting is striking us. Must 
be a tornado or cyclone. We're afloat, too, 
and it seems as though the sedge had been 
beaten down. At any rate, it's giving us 
precious little shelter, and we've got to look 
out sharp if we don't want to be blown away. 
Great Scott, how it blows ! " 

" I should say so ! " cried Tom Burgess, 
also sitting up and thoroughly alarmed. " But 
it isn't the grass that's being beaten down. 
It is the water that's rising. You can't feel 
any stems alongside, only tips. Grab a hand- 
ful of them quick and hold on, or we shall 
be blown away." 

It was only too true. The canoe had been 
lifted inch by inch until now it floated many 
feet above the bed of the marsh, and was begin- 
ning to drift among the tops of the tall sedge. 

Following Tom's instructions and example, 
Terrill clutched a double handful of the tough 
grass-tips, and hung on to them. But he 
quickly realized that it would be impossible 
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as well as useless to maintain that position 
for any length of time. The strain of hold- 
ing the canoe broadside to the wind was tre- 
mendous, and already she had shipped more 
water than was safe. At the same time he 
was chilled to the bone, and his hands were 
so numb as to be almost without feeling. 

" It's no use ! " he shouted. " We can't 
hold on, and it wouldn't do us any good if 
we could. We must let go and run with 
the wind. If you will bail with that empty 
peach-can, I will try and keep her before it." 

With this Terrill let go his hold, seized 
a paddle, and so swung the head of the canoe 
that the wind was dead astern. At the same 
moment Tom's grasp was torn loose, and the 
light craft shot away through the darkness at 
the mercy of the hurricane. 

It required every ounce of Terrill's strength 
to keep her from broaching to, and Tom's 
utmost efforts to control the inflow of water 
from breaking seas. Although there was no 
longer a chance for conversation amid the 
roaring hurly-burly, both lads realized that 
only the tips of sedge, that prevented most 
of the seas from breaking, saved them from 
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destruction, and that in open waters their frail 
craft could not live a minute. 

So both prayed, each in his own fashion, 
that their course might remain within the 
limits of this saving influence until the final 
dash into some point or line of standing tim- 
ber that they both anticipated and dreaded. 
That their canoe would be hopelessly shat- 
tered against the first tree they should strike 
was undoubted ; but they still hoped to es- 
cape with their lives, if they could only avoid 
the open waters of the roaring channels. 

For minutes that seemed like hours they 
were swept onward, seeing nothing and hear- 
ing only the awful turmoil of unfettered winds 
and raging seas. Then all at once, and with- 
out the slightest warning, came that which 
they had most dreaded. Their slender craft 
shot from the comparative safety of the sedge 
into an incredible tumult of frenzied waters. 

A terrified cry from Tom Burgess, an an- 
swering yell from his comrade, one or two 
frantic eflForts to keep the canoe right side 
up, then she rolled over like a log, and our 
lads were plunged into a fury of foam-crested 
billows. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE HAUNTED SLOOP " MILLGIRL." 

In anticipation of some such catastrophe as 
that which had just overtaken them, both lads 
had at the beginning of their perilous voyage 
thrown off the heavy coats in which they had 
slept. Thus they were prepared for swimming 
when flung into the water, and both managed, 
on coming to the surface, to get a hold on the 
overturned canoe. Although it supported them 
so long as they only strove to keep their heads 
above the surface, the moment they attempted 
to climb higher it rolled so that they were 
again thrown from it. 

Terrill quickly recovered his hold ; but Tom 
Burgess was drifting away, with a choking cry 
for help, when his comrade caught him and 
dragged him back. The boys could not ex- 
change speech, for the seas so continually broke 
over them that they could only draw occasional 
gasping breaths, and both realized that they 
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could maintain their position but a few mo- 
ments longer. Indeed, Tom Burgess, still 
weak from his recent illness, could not have 
held on at all, but for Terrill's aid. Even 
the latter, tough and wiry as he was, felt that 
his strength was rapidly ebbing. It was in- 
deed a desperate situation, and one without a 
single gleam of hope. 

" Let me go, Shine ! Save yourself! " gasped 
the Northern lad. 

A huge billow, from which it seemed as 
though they would never again emerge, as it 
rolled sullenly over them, cut short his speech 
and tore loose his feeble hold of the dugout. 
He believed that all was over for him, and that 
he should never again draw breath ; but the 
strong grasp of his comrade was not for an 
instant relaxed ; and, after an eternity of suf- 
focation, his head was once more lifted into 
the blessed air. 

But the strain was too great, and Terrill 
knew that his hold was slipping. " O God ! 
give me strength ! '' he cried ; and, as though 
in instant answer to his prayer, a great black 
form was suddenly reared from the chaos of 
waters close at hand, and the air was filled 
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with shriekings of the hurricane through taut 

rigging. 

At the same moment the log-like canoe was 
jerked upward, there was a snapping of hempen 
cables, that, stretched to their utmost tension, 
gave way, beneath this added weight, and the 
dazed lads found themselves clinging desper- 
ately to the head-chains of some craft that had 
thus been torn from a precarious anchorage. 

As the vessel's bows fell off, exposing her 
broadside to the furious blast, she careened 
until her lee deck was buried to the midship 
line, and, to all appearance, she was capsized 
beyond hope of recovery. Distressing as was 
her position to those on board, it afforded our 
half-drowned lads an opportunity they would 
not otherwise have had of clambering along 
the chains, to which they were clinging, and 
of gaining a position on the steeply sloping 
deck. Here they lay flat, bracing themselves 
against the windlass. While they were doing 
this, the craft they had thus miraculously 
boarded, and which they now made out to 
be a large sloop, began very slowly to answer 
her helm, which had been shoved hard a-port 
by her vigilant skipper on the instant that 
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she parted her cables. Although barely able 
to maintain his own position, he held it so, 
and, after a few moments of hopeless sus- 
pense, had the intense satisfaction of feeling 
that his vessel was still able to obey it. 

With her head thus slowly wearing round, 
the sloop began to recover from her knock- 
down blow, and two minutes after our lads had 
gained her deck she was scudding under bare 
poles, dead before the wind, and on an even 
keel. 

" Jabe ! " shouted the skipper, as he wiped 
his forehead, which, in spite of the chill of the 
night, was beaded with drops of sweat. " That 
was about the all-firedest, narrowest squeak we 
ever had." 

" Guess it was, dad," replied the young man 
addressed, who was not only the skipper's son, 
but first mate, cook, and crew of the sloop, as 
well. 

" What d'ye think parted them cables ? " 

" Dunno, 'thout 'twas a heavy lot of drift. 
Seemed as if I felt something solid hit her a 
clip on the nose 'bout that time." 

" Kinder thought so myself. S'pose you go 
for'a'd and find out if she's took any harm. 
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Mind you hold fast, and don't resk no chances, 
for the Lord only knows where we're driving 
to or what minit we'll strike." 

As Jabe made his way cautiously forward 
along the starboard side of the scudding sloop, 
our lads, who had recovered their senses and 
a portion of their breath, were creeping aft 
along the opposite side, so that he missed 
meeting them. Just as they reached the after 
end of the low deck-house, and were about to 
make their presence known to the man whom 
they could dimly discern standing beside the 
tiller, there came a yell from forward, a black 
mass loomed up dead ahead, and the skip- 
per instinctively jammed his helm hard down. 
The sloop took a slight sheer, but struck at 
the same moment. So suddenly was her on- 
ward movement arrested, that a great following 
sea broke completely over her, sweeping the 
skipper from his feet, and washing him, to- 
gether with our two lads, into the lee scuppers. 
Here they lay for a moment in a strug- 
gling heap, bewildered, choked, and well-nigh 
drowned. The skipper was the first to regain 
his feet. 

"Waal, I'll be blowed!" he sputtered. 
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"What be you doing here, Jabe, and haow 
many is there of yer ? " 

" There are only two of us," came the sur- 
prising answer in a strange voice; "but — " 

" Two ! " roared the amazed skipper. " Two 
on yer! How — where — I mean what in 
thunder be you doing here ? " 

Before the bewildered seaman could receive 
an answer, another swelling billow lifted the 
sloop, lurched her forward, and sent her crash- 
ing into the very middle of a small grove of 
saplings that bent and snapped like so many 
twigs as the sorely buffeted craft settled heavily 
among them. 

" Make fast, Jabe ! Make fast to some- 
thing. Quick, afore she fetches loose again ! " 
yelled the skipper, at the same time hurrying 
forward to assist in carrying out his own 
order. 

So long did the crew of the sloop thus busy 
themselves, that after our drenched and shiver- 
ing lads became convinced that the vessel had 
found a permanent berth where no more seas 
would break over her, they began to grow im- 
patient. The bitter blast, penetrating their 
soaked clothing, chilled them until their teeth 
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rattled like castanets. Finally Tom Burgess 
said : — 

" I c-c-can't stand it any l-l-longer, S-S-Shine. 
L-let's get in out of this b-b-beastly wind, and 
w-wait till some b-b-body comes." 

Terrill agreed that this would be a good 
thing to do ; and so, feeling their way to the 
cabin entrance, they shoved back the slide and 
tumbled below, closing it after them to keep 
out the flying spray. 

A minute later the skipper and his son, 
having secured the sloop to their satisfaction, 
hastened aft, full of curiosity concerning the 
mysterious persons who, as the former de- 
clared, had boarded the ship. Jabe scoflTed at 
the idea of such a thing, declaring it impossible 
that any mere mortal could have boarded them 
under the circumstances; but the skipper stuck 
stoutly to his story, and now came aft to 
prove it. 

" Hello ! Where be ye ? " he called, as the 
two men gained the after-deck. 

" Don't be scairt. I won't hurt ye ! " he 
shouted still louder, after listening in vain for 
a reply to his first hail. 

" Might as well holler to the wind, dad, for 
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they can't be no one here. It's downright 
impossible." 

"Yes, there is, I tell ye. Two on 'em. 
Don't I know? Wasn't I mixed up with 'em, 
and didn't I hear 'em speak ? I may be 
wracked, and mebbe I've lost my bo't; but 
I hain't lost my senses yet, and I know what 
I'm sayin'. They're somewheres aboard, and 
I'm bound to find 'em. So do you take the 
port side, while I take the stabbord. Work 
your way along for'a'd, feeling in every place 
where it is possible they could be hid, and I'll 
do the same." 

The two men carried out this plan, searching 
every nook and corner of the deck, until even 
the skipper was forced to acknowledge that it 
was not occupied by any human being save 
themselves. 

Captain Jabez Crotty of the good sloop 
Mil/girl was a first-rate seaman, and had in his 
younger days voyaged to all parts of the 
world. While so doing he had become thor- 
oughly imbued with sailor superstitions. Thus 
he believed, among other things, that dead 
persons, especially those drowned at sea, are 
much given to appearing on vessels that are 
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doomed to be speedily wrecked. So in the 
present instance he became convinced that he 
had been visited and in contact with one or 
more supernatural beings, and was correspond- 
ingly disheartened. 

" It's all up with the old gal now, Jabe," he 
said, as the two again met on the quarter- 
deck after their unsuccessful search. " I did 
hope we might save her after the gale had 
blowed itself out; but now I reckon she'll 
never float again. The warnings come too 
plain for any man to doubt it. So there's 
no use trying to do anything more, and we 
might as well go below and take what comfort 
we can while we can. Like as not she'll be 
broke up by morning. Seems as if I could 
feel her giving now." 

"Oh, pshaw, dad! " answered Jabe, who was 
not at all superstitious. " There warn't no 
ghosts aboard, and the boat ain't in no danger 
of breaking up. You jest sensed it that way, 
and I don't wonder much, seeing what kind of 
a night we've had. But it's all right now. 
We're in a snug berth, with no great damage 
done, and the gale's breaking. You'll feel 
better after a cup of hot coflFee. So jest go 
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below and start a fire in the galley stove. I'll 
be along quick's I've snugged things a bit up 
here." 

Captain Crotty was accustomed to have Jabe 
laugh at his superstitions, and knew the useless- 
ness of argument with the young scoffer. So, 
without making reply, he pulled open the 
cabin door, pushed back the slide, and went 
below. The flare of a match was followed by 
the glow of a lighted lamp, and the next mo- 
ment, with a yell of terror. Captain Crotty 
came leaping up the stair. 

" They're down there, Jabe ! " he screamed. 
"Two on 'em. Both drowned. Dripping 
wet, white faces streaked with blood, lank hair, 
staring eyes, and all. You kin see fer yourself 
if you wanter; but don't go down, or they'll 
nab yer. O Lord ! O Lord ! To think 
that the old Millgal should end her days as 
a haunted ship ! " 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A READY RANGER DOWN SOUTH. 

As has been said, young Jabe in no wise 
shared his father's sailor superstitions, and so, 
only filled with a lively curiosity to learn what 
uncommon objects the cabin really held, he 
stepped to the companion hatch and looked 
down. Sure enough, there was a strange fig- 
ure sufficiently uncanny in appearance to an- 
swer all descriptions he had heard of super- 
natural beings. It was, as his father had said^ 
dripping wet, while its hair hung long and 
lank about its white face, which was also 
streaked with blood. But, as the figure was 
at that moment engaged in the very natural 
and lifelike act of turning down the wick of a 
lamp that was smoking furiously, Jabe did not 
hesitate to swing himself into its presence. 

" I hope you don't mind our taking posses- 
sion without being invited," began the alleged 
ghost, in a tone of apology. " But you see 
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we were nearly dead with the cold on deck, 
and you were so busy up at the other end of 
the boat that we thought we'd find a more 
sheltered place in which to wait until you were 
at leisure. So we came in here. We didn't 
dare stay outside any longer because my friend 
here has been very ill, and hasn't quite got 
over it yet." 

"You don't look very hearty yourself, 

Mr. " 

Terrill is my name. Shine Terrill." 
Well, as I was saying, Mr. Terrill, you 
don't look any too well yourself with all that 
blood running down your face, and I guess 
you've had a pretty tough racket. But you're 
all right now, and will be long's the old Mill- 
girl holds together. You needn't make no 
apologies neither, for dad's just as pleased to 
see you as I be. The only reason he didn't 
stop to speak, when he was down here a min- 
ute ago, was because he was in such a hurry 
to tell me. You'll find him one of the best 
kind of men, and at the same time the most 
hospertable." 

" Of course I be," interrupted the gruff voice 
of the skipper, who, having cautiously peered 
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down the companionway to note how young 
Jabe would deal with the ghosts, now ventured 
to descend into the cabin. " Course I be/' he re- 
peated, " same time, onexpected company allers 
takes me by surprise, and — " 

Here the old man was interrupted by the 
ghost who had not yet spoken ; but who, with 
a look of delighted recognition, now stepped 
forward, and, seizing the skipper's hand, began 
to shake it most cordially, at the same time 
exclaiming : — 

" Don't you know me. Captain Crotty ? I'm 
one of the Ready Rangers. You remember 
taking them on a cruise last summer, don't 
you ? There was Will Rogers, you know, and 
my cousin, Hal Bacon, and little Cal Moody, 
and — " 

" Ricallect 'em ! Remember them young 
scamps ! " cried the astonished skipper. " I 
should say I did. I'll never forget 'em long's 
I live; for they give me the most exciting 
cruise of my life, less'n it's this one, which 
hain't only just begun. And I might ha' 
knowed it. I might ha' knowed that any one 
who'd play me a trick like this, coming aboard 
outer the sea as it were, in the middle of the 
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worst harricane of the year, and playing hisself 
off for a ghost, must have been one of them 
Rangers, 'cause there's nothing too outrageous 
for them to do. But which one of 'em be 
you ? I was used to seeing 'em look like 
drowned kittens, and tough in most kinds of 
ways ; but I don't seem to place you. You 
warn't Jack Jackstraw, was ye ? " 

" No," laughed the young Ranger. " That 
was Cracker Bob Jones. I wasn't one of your 
crew at all ; but was leading in that canoe race, 
when you so kindly turned out of your course 
to avoid running me down, and piled your 
sloop on the rocks in consequence. My name 
is Tom Burgess." 

" Waal, I'll be blowed ! " ejaculated Captain 
Crotty. " So you are that young feller, be ye ? 
The one that got me inter the scrape, and then 
turned to with his mates and helped me out 
of it, besides sending me a check to cover the 
cost of repairs afterwards. And now, in some 
way, which I can't rightly make out, you've 
got me into another." 

" And perhaps we'll manage to help you out 
of this one too, as soon as we discover what 
it really is," rejoined Tom, hopefully. " But, 
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captain, what on earth are you doing with the 
old Millgirl away down here ? " 

" It's quite a yarn, lad, and mebbe we'd best 
put off the spinning of it, likewise of yourn, 
which I'm mighty curious to hear, till we can 
get things sorter shipshape, and make you 
boys a bit more comfortable. Fust off, you 
want to get out of them wet clothes, and hang 
'em up in the galley, which is a thing the 
Rangers was in a habit of doing quite frequent. 
I'll overhaul the slop-chist and find you some- 
thing to put on in place of 'em, which wont 
be very fancy to look at, mebbe, but will be 
dry and warm." 

So, while young Jabe, who already had a 
roaring fire in the galley stove, attended to 
making coflfee and preparing what he called 
a " supfast," because it was a meal somewhere 
between supper and breakfast, the kind-hearted 
skipper bustled about and dragged from odd 
corners a medley of sea-clothing. Woollen 
shirts, duffle trousers, pea-jackets, huge boots, 
sou' westers, and oilskins were produced and 
oflTered to the boys, who, with a merriment 
that was in striking contrast to their recent 
despair, arrayed themselves in whatever came 
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first to hand. Then the wound on Terriirs 
forehead, that had broken into fresh bleed- 
ing, was bathed and rebandaged. After that 
they all drank hot coffee and ate the flapjacks 
that young Jabe could make to perfection, 
until the trials of the recent past were almost 
forgotten in the abounding comforts of the 
immediate present. 

" Now," said Captain Crotty, as he lighted 
a pipe, "I've held in from asking how you 
boys kim aboard till I'm nigh bust with 
curiosity and can't hold in no longer. How 
did ye manage it? Where did ye come 
from, and what be ye doing down here 
among these tarnal sea-island mashes, any- 
way ? " 

" We were only going to Brunswick," said 
Tom Burgess. 

In a canoe," added Terrill. 
And picked out the worst harricane you 
could find for cruising weather, did ye? 
Waal, its no more 'n might be expected of 
Ready Rangers." 

" But there wasn't any hurricane or even 
a blow when we started," explained Tom, 
"only we got lost." 
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"And had to tie up in a sedge harbor," 
put in his companion. 

" Yes ; and while we were asleep, the tide 
rose and drifted us out of it." 

" Did we come past ye, and did ye 
yell when you seen us ? " asked Captain 
Crotty. 

" Was that you ? Of course we yelled ; 
but, as you didn't pay any attention, we 
thought you didn't hear us." 

" We heerd you all right, and thought 
mebbe you was in trouble, but we couldn't 
stop just then. Same time, that yelling had 
a good deal to do with our hanging up for 
the night in the place we did, for I 'lowed 
to go back in the small bo't at sunup to see 
what it was all about. Of course I won't 
say that 'twas wholly on account of hearing 
you yell that we stopped when we did ; for 
ef there'd been enough daylight left to show 
us the way through the pesky channels to 
a snug berth in the lee of St. Simon bluffs, 
I'm afeared we'd have kep' on. Same time, 
I didn't reelly look for no trouble in these 
here land-locked waters. With two anchors 
out, we wouldn't have had any nuther if the 
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tarnal tide hadn't riz twice as high as it had 
any business to." 

"And I don't reckon you would then, if 
we hadn't run you down and broke your 
ropes," said TerrilL 

" Perhaps not, son, and like as not it's 
wholly your fault. All the same, I'm glad it 
happened just that way, for I'd a heap sooner 
be wrecked in this huckleberry patch than to 
have a lot of drownded Rangers banting 
round." 

" Thank you," said Tom. " I expect we 
would, too. But, captain, you haven't told 
us how you happened to be down in this 
part of the world just in the nick of time 
to take us aboard." 

" So I hain't. Waal, it come about in this 
way. You see I've got a widder sister living 
somewheres down in Fluridy. Lately she's 
come by a peck of trouble and writ to see 
ef I couldn't help her. Jabe hadn't never 
been to Fluridy and no more had I. So I 
sez to him, seeing we couldn't do nothing up 
North in the winter, long of the river being 
froze, I sez, * Let's take the old Gal and 
cruise to the south'ard. If the v'y'ge lasts 
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long enough fer us to find your aunt, well 
and good. Even ef it don't, mebbe we'll 
pick up some kind of a charter that'll pay 
expenses, and anyhow we'll gain a heap of 
experience.' That's what we're doing now.'* 

" Which ? " asked Tom. " Cruising, pay- 
ing expenses, or — ? " 

" Gaining experience, son, which is what 
we've been at as a steady job ever since we 
started out." 

During this conversation, the hurricane had 
been gradually lessening in violence, the seas 
were no longer a source of danger, and the 
sloop remained as steadily motionless as 
though in a dry dock. As Captain Crotty 
wound up his yarn of how the Millgirl hap- 
pened to be cruising to the southward, young 
Jabe, who had just put his head out of the 
companionway to inspect the weather, an- 
nounced : — 

" Daylight, dad, and heavy timber on all 
sides." 

At this all hands hastened on deck eager to 
learn the details of their situation. 

" Waal, I'll be blowed ! Ef this don't beat 
all the cruising of my time ! " exclaimed Cap- 
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tain Crotty, staring at the sloop's strange en- 
vironment, as revealed by the growing light. 

She had been driven entirely across the 
marsh, and fetched up against a small hum- 
mock, or wooded island, on its farther side. 
Here she had crashed into a thick growth of 
young trees, among which she had settled as 
cosily as a bird on a nest. As the waters re- 
ceded with the ebbing tide, these held her on 
an even keel, and prevented her from falling 
over on her beam ends, as she must have done 
without their support. At the same time they 
enclosed her, as with a wall, and cut off all view 
from her deck. There was still a good depth 
of water about the vessel, and as her small boat, 
which had hung from stern davits, was smashed 
beyond hope of repair, it looked as though 
her crew must remain on board without a 
chance of escape for some time to come. 

"I'm going aloft for a look," said young Jabe. 
Captain Crotty proceeded to examine his broken 
yawl, while our lads walked forward to gaze 
over the bows, and discuss their recent miracu- 
lous escape from drowning. 

"Hello!" exclaimed Tom Burgess, "what's 
that ? " at the same time he pointed to 
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what looked like a log hanging on the 
bobstay. 

" My canoe, sure as you live ! '* cried Terrill, 
eagerly. " Now we'll be able to do some- 
thing." 

By the time young Jabe had returned to 
the deck with a report that he had seen houses 
not more than a mile away, and Captain Crotty 
had sadly decided that his small " bo't " would 
never float again, our lads had got their canoe 
once more into the water, and declared them- 
selves .ready for any duty of exploration to 
which they might be assigned. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



A BABY UP A TREE. 



Of course, everything, including the valuable 
articles belonging to Tom Burgess, had dis- 
appeared from the canoe, and without this 
weight she now floated much higher than when 
the boys left Darien at the beginning of their 
memorable cruise. Thus, though the wind was 
still blowing half a gale, and there was a heavy 
sea running in the open reaches, they did not 
hesitate to embark in her once more when it 
became evident that the water was receding so 
fast from about the sloop that she would soon 
be left high and dry. 

They cut down a pair of oars to serve as 
paddles, and invited the crew of the Millgirl 
to accompany them ; but both declined. Cap- 
tain Crotty declared that he was too old to go 
to sea in a hollow log ; while Jabe, for want of 
a better excuse, said he was afraid of getting 
his feet wet. So the boys shoved oflT, and, 
after a few minutes of work among the trees, 
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emerged into the open. Their first discovery 
was that of a creek, not more than a hundred 
feet from the Millgirly and up which she must 
have been driven the night before. 

As they reached it, Terrill rested on his 
paddle, and asked : " Which way shall we take 
now ? Down stream will lead us to Bruns- 
wick, which we can surely reach in time for 
you to take the evening train and still catch 
your yacht at Jacksonville." 

" Look here, Shine. You don't really think 
I'd do such a thing, do you ? " asked Tom 
Burgess, indignantly. " Because if you do you 
are greatly mistaken. We got Captain Crotty 
into this scrape, and I, for one, am going to 
stay by him until I see him out of it some way 
or other. So, if you want to go to Brunswick, 
you must put me back aboard the sloop first." 

" Of course I don't, Tom Burgess. I feel 
just as you do about it, and if you had chosen 
to go on I should have come right back as 
quick as I could. I didn't really think you 
would desert those people who have been so 
good to us, but only wanted to hear what you 
would say. Now, what do you think we can 
do to help them ? " 
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" If we could only dig a canal from the sloop 
to this channel/* said Tom, meditatively. 

" Of course it could be done," replied Ter- 
rill, "but I reckon it would take us two or 
three months, perhaps longer, and I'm afraid 
the sloop's provisions might give out before we 
were through." 

"If we had men enough we might do it in 
less time." 

" Yes ; but where are we to get men, and 
who would pay them ? I don't believe there 
is any money to spare on board the Millgirlj 
and I know I haven't a cent." 

" You are an honest fellow. Shine. Any one 
can see that. So I don't mind telling you that 
I have some money, intended for the expenses 
of my trip, tucked away in a waterproof belt, 
and I am willing to spend it all, if necessary, to 
get that boat afloat." 

"Good enough!" exclaimed Terrill. "Then 
all we want is men, and I shouldn't be sur- 
prised if we found some out of a job at those 
houses young Jabe sighted a bit ago." 

So the canoe was headed up the creek, 
which wound among a number of wooded 
islets. At one of these the boys noticed a 
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flock of buzzards circling about a large gum 
tree, and occasionally swooping down among 
its branches. As thev wondered what the 
birds could be after, a peculiar cry came to 
their ears. 

" What's that ? " asked Tom. 
Sounds like a cat," replied Terrill. 
Or a baby ? " 

" Yes ; for cats and babies howl exactly alike." 

" Can't be a baby, though, for there isn't a 
house in sight." 

" Course not. But I believe it's something 
those buzzards are after. Let's go and see." 

"AH right." 

So the canoe was turned toward the gum 
tree, on which several of the great birds were 
perched, and which stood in about two feet of 
water. 

"What on earth is that?" cried Tom, point- 
ing to a curious object lodged in a low fork of 
the tree. " It looks like some sort of a box, 
with a buzzard roosting on the lid." 

"Queerest thing I ever saw," answered Ter- 
rill, "and I am going up to examine it. Kinder 
seems as if that noise came from it ; don't you 
think so ? " 
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" I can't tell. Sometimes I think it does, 
and then again it seems to come from all 
around." 

As the canoe rubbed against the tree-trunk, 
the young Southerner left it and began to 
climb. 

Looking straight up Tom could not see the 
curious object that had attracted their atten- 
tion ; and in another moment Terrill had also 
partially disappeared among the thick branches. 
Then he uttered a shout. 

" What is it ? " called Tom. 

" A coon, a little kid coon, alive and kick- 

ing." 

Don't kill it. Save it for a pet." 

All right, I won't. Look out for us. Here 






we come." 



Then Terrill, carrying a bundle from which 
came a confused struggling and smothered ex- 
postulation, slowly descended the tree. Sud- 
denly he called out : — 

" Catch it ! — quick ! I'm slipping." 
Tom had barely time to extend his arms 
when they received the bundle, which he in- 
stantly dropped into the bottom of the canoe 
with a cry of amazement. At the same mo- 
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ment there came from it an unmistakably 
human yell of angry disgust. 

" Why, it's a baby ! '* gasped the Northern 
lad. 

" Yes, that's what I said, a little coon kid." 

" But what was it doing up there ? " 

"'Peared to be fighting off buzzards. It 
was all tucked as snug as could be into a 
rough box cradle with a wooden hood to it, 
and the whole outfit must have floated away 
from some house during the storm. Hope 
we'll find its mother pretty quick, or it'll 
drive us crazy with its yelling. Did you 
ever hear such awful squeals ? " 

"Yes. I've heard pigs when they were 
being killed." 

With this new incentive to reach a human 
habitation as quickly as possible, the boys sent 
their canoe flying up the creek. They had 
thus gone about a quarter of a mile when 
all at once the baby's screams were answered 
by shouts from behind. 

The boys waited and listened, but the baby 
never for an instant ceased its uproarious pro- 
tests at being " kept for a pet," as Tom had 
suggested. A few minutes later a clumsy 
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skifF, filled with negroes, appeared around a 
point the canoe had just passed, and was rowed 
slowly toward them. Among its occupants 
was a woman who insisted upon standing up, 
and was evidently greatly excited. She was 
calling out : — 

" Hi dar, Dolly ! Mammy's comin*. Yes, 
honey bug, yo* mammy don' fin' yo'. Glory 
be ! Glory be ! " 

In her overwhelming joy at again hearing 
the voice of her child, the woman waved her 
arms, swayed her body, and stamped with 
ponderous feet. Suddenly, to the amazement 
of our lads and the consternation of her com- 
panions, she seemed to drop through the 
bottom of the skiff, until only her head and 
arms were visible above its side. 

" Pull fo' de sho'. Juke ! Pull fo' yo' life. 
Carlotta don' busted out de flo' ob de boat ! 
Keep yo' place, gal ! Keep yo* place. Yo' 
is de onliest plug what hoi's out de watter, 
an' 'scuse us from sinkin'." 

As our lads realized the nature of the catas- 
trophe that had overtaken the new arrivals 
they headed their canoe toward the skiff; but, 
as they ranged along side, its bow was run 
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into the sedge, and the woman announced 
with pious gratitude that her feet " was tetchen 
bottom." 

" Now, gimme my chile," she cried. " Ru- 
dolphus Austria, come to yo* mammy," and 
as Terrill handed over the pickaninny, all other 
considerations were for the moment lost to 
view in the joy of reunion. But, while the 
woman was thus oblivious of her awkward 
predicament, the question of how to release 
her from it was quickly seen to be a very 
serious one. So tightly was her body wedged 
into the space that she had broken, that she 
could neither extricate herself nor be moved 
from it. It was evident that a section of the 
skiff must be removed, and that tools must 
be had for that purpose. 

"How far is it to where you came from?" 
asked Tom Burgess of the men, all of whom 
were by this time overboard in water up to 
their waists, helplessly gazing at the wreck. 

"'Bout two looks an' a holler, boss," 
answered one. 

Tom glanced at Terrill in bewilderment, but 
the latter understood, and said : — 

" Come into the canoe, then, and show us 
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the way. You other fellows stay here and see 
that the woman doesn't drown. We'll be back 
as quick as we can. Shall we take the baby 
along ? " 

But the woman would not relinquish her re- 
covered treasure, and so the canoe set off, leav- 
ing its late passenger contentedly in her arms. 
Halfway back to the place where they had 
found the child, they were directed to turn into 
a small branch of the main creek, and two 
minutes' later, they were in sight of the build- 
ings Jabe had discovered from the sloop's 
masthead. 

In the meantime, they had learned from 
their pilot that these belonged to an extensive 
rice plantation, on which the storm had worked 
terrible havoc. It had entirely demolished the 
negro quarters, but all hands had been ac- 
counted for, save only one baby. With the 
coming of daylight, some of the men had, by 
wading and swimming, recovered a skiff that 
was lodged in a thicket not far from the 
great house in which all had taken refuge. In 
this craft, which was old and rotten, a search 
party, including the distracted mother, had set 
forth with a faint hope of finding the missing 
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child. As these turned into the main creek, 
and were about to head down-stream, they 
heard the screams df the rescued infant, and 
yelled in reply. 

" Where would we have gone to if we kept 
on up that creek ? " asked Terrill. 

"Yo'd ha' gone a many mile, boss, an' 
wouldn't come to nowhar, nor see nobody 
when yo' got thar," was the answer. 

Arrived at the plantation, which, with the 
exception of a point here and there, was 
still under water, they found an anxious crowd 
of negroes, men, women, and children, and one 
white man, who introduced himself as John 
Dunham, manager. When the nature of the 
disaster that had overtaken the search expedi- 
tion was explained to him, he said : — 

" I reckon I can fix that all right, if one of 
you will stay here and let me go down in his 
place." 

So Terrill was left behind, while the canoe, 
containing Tom Burgess and Mr. Dunham, 
who took with him a crowbar, saw, hammer, 
nails, and some bits of board, was again headed 
down the creek. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

TOM BURGESS CHARTERS THE SLOOP. 

When it was proposed that only two persons 
should go in the canoe in order to make room 
in It for Carlotta and Rudolphus Austria on 
the return trip, Terrill had promptly volun- 
teered to remain behind, somewhat to Tom's 
surprise. His reason for doing this was that 
he had recognized in Mr. Dunham an old 
Hope County neighbor. With this recognition, 
and in spite of his present disguise of bandage 
and oilskins, the boy's fear of discovery re- 
turned in full force, and he became desirous of 
avoiding the plantation manager as much as 
possible. So he stayed with the negroes, while 
the canoe went to rescue Carlotta from her 
extraordinary predicament. 

On the way Tom explained their own situ- 
ation to Mr. Dunham, and asked if he might 
engage a force of laborers from the plantation 
to dig a canal in which to float the sloop. 
When he announced that he was willing to 
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expend one hundred, or even two hundred, 
dollars on the job, his companion gazed curi- 
ously at the young fellow who, clad in a cast- 
ofF suit of Jabe's clothing, certainly did not 
look like a person of means. Noting the 
other's expression, Tom disengaged the money- 
belt from about his body and displayed its 
contents. 

"You see, Mr. Dunham, I have the funds 
necessary for carrying out my plan," he said 
quietly, "and if I can make an arrangement 
with you to undertake the work I shall be 
pleased to do so on your own terms." 

"Of course, Mr. " 

" Burgess, Tom Burgess, of New York." 

" Any relation to L. A. Burgess, the great 
commission merchant ? " 

" He is my father," replied Tom. " Why ? 
Do you know him ? " 

"Not personally, but very well by reputation 
and through business* dealings," rejoined the 
manager ; " and of course I shall be happy to 
serve you in any way possible. You can have 
all the men you want, at six bits a day, and 
they will be only too glad of the job ; for, with 
the terrible destruction of property effected by 
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last night's storm, money is going to be very 
scarce in this section for some time. I regret, 
however, that I cannot lend you my personal 
assistance and take charge of the work, since 
my duties compel me to leave at once for 
Savannah to arrange for repairing the damage 
done to our plantation." 

"I am sorry for that," said Tom, "but guess 
we can manage, if you will only let us have the 
men." 

By this time the canoe had reached the 
wrecked skiff that still held the shivering Car- 
lotta a close prisoner. In spite of the serious- 
ness of the situation, Mr. Dunham laughed 
until the tears rolled down his cheeks at its 
absurdity. 

" Carlotta Maximilian, you'll be the death 
of me yet, if you don't quit your absurdities," 
he cried. " First you save your flatirons while 
your baby goes drifting out to sea in its cradle. 
Then, featherweight as you are, you step plumb 
through the bottom of a boat and become a 
sort of mermaid." 

" Fo' de Lawd, Marse Dun'm, I ain't no 
fedderweight ! " retorted the woman, indig- 
nantly. " An' I don't hoi' no 'quaintance wif 
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dem low-down merrymaids, nuther. But fo' de 
lan's sake, boss, git me outen hyar, befo' de 
alligators an' de snakeses, and de tarrapins, an' 
de fishes eat me up. I kin feel all dem critters 
nibbling at my laigs twel I reckin dey's a mighty 
little lef ob 'em." 

" All right, Carlotta, we'll strike a blow for 
freedom," replied the manager, at the same 
time breaking out a bottom board of the skiff 
with a crowbar. 

In two minutes more the woman, released 
from her entanglement, and with the assistance 
of all hands, was safely deposited in the canoe, 
into which Rudolphus Austria was also handed. 

Then the skiff was turned bottom^ side up 
and clumsily repaired with the boards brought 
for that purpose. Of course this patch was 
not water-tight ; but, aided by constant bailing 
on the part of the crew, it rendered their craft 
sufficiently seaworthy to carry them back to 
the plantation. 

Arrived there, Mr. Dunham told the assem- 
bled negroes of Tom Burgess's offer, advised 
them to accept it, and ordered them to collect 
all tools of every description that could be 
found. Then, to Tom, he said : — 
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" Now, Mr. Burgess, I am going to ask you 
to excuse my abrupt departure, and as my 
skifF is hardly seaworthy, to set me in your 
canoe across to that timbered point, from 
which I can walk into Brunswick. The neces- 
sity for this lies in the fact that everything in 
the shape of provisions on this place has been 
swept away or destroyed, and I must immedi- 
ately get down a fresh supply. Also I wish 
to reach Savannah in time to make financial 
arrangements before the money market is 
swamped beneath the flood of similar applica- 
tions for aid that is sure to pour in from all 
parts of the coast." 

Of course Tom acceded to this request, and, 
after looking about in vain for Terrill, again 
set forth with Mr. Dunham. When he re- 
turned half an hour later he found his friend 
overlooking a scene of the liveliest activity. 
Under the young Southerner's direction the 
skiflF was being permanently repaired, the 
women and children were gathering tools, 
cooking utensils, and bedding, while a gang 
of men was launching and rafting a quantity 
of squared timber that had been lodged near 
by during the storm. 
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" It seemed to me," explained Terrill, "that, 
as there are no provisions here, and as this 
place is quite a distance from the sloop any- 
way, it would be a good plan to move the 
whole outfit down to the island, and let them 
camp out there. I reckon Captain Crotty can 
manage to feed them until a new supply of 
grub is sent down." 

" Good scheme," agreed Tom, " and I am 
glad you thought of it ; but what are those 
men doing with that timber ? " 

" Getting it ready to raft down to the sloop, 
where we can use it in launching her," replied 
Terrill, who had already planned how the 
stranded vessel was to be restored to her 
native element. 

" That's so. I suppose we will need timber, 
though I can't imagine what you propose to do." 

" Wait a bit and you'll see," laughed Terrill, 
whose good spirits were fully restored, and 
who, in superintending the labors of a gang 
of negroes, was once more quite in his own 
element. He was already able to call each one 
of them by name, and they obeyed him as 
promptly as though they had worked under 
his directions for years. 
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Tom watched him in amazement, at a loss to 
understand how this young "cracker tramp/' 
as he had mentally termed his companion at 
the beginning of their acquaintance, had sud- 
denly developed into an energetic, self-reliant, 
and capable manager of men. He had ex- 
pected to take charge of this affair himself, 
and, realizing his own inexperience, had dreaded 
the responsibility. He could not even under- 
stand half of what the negroes said, while, at 
times, they seemed equally at a loss to com- 
prehend his meaning. But they always knew 
what Terrill was talking about^ and sprang to 
obey his orders. So Tom simply stood and 
watched proceedings, until, without knowing 
exactly how it was brought about, he found 
himself also busily doing things under direc- 
tion of the self-constituted young manager. 

When the skiff was again ready for service 
Terrill ordered four of the negroes to load it 
with such tools and household goods as had 
been saved from the flood, and carry it down 
to the sloop. At the same time he and Tom 
took Carlotta, who had been named as the best 
cook on the plantation, and Rudolphus Aus- 
tria, from whom she refused to be parted for 
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a single minute, in the canoe, and also started 
down the creek. 

So busy had our boys been, that, not until 
they reached the sloop, and found that the day 
was more than half gone, did they realize how 
long they had been absent. The waters had 
so receded that the Mil/girl now stood high 
and dry in a bed of mud. All the timber 
behind her had been cut away, and a corduroy 
road constructed to the banks of the creek. 
Also a rude ladder had been built and planted 
at one side of the sloop so as to give access to 
her deck. 

Captain Crotty and Jabe, after completing 
these works, and putting off eating as long as 
their hunger would allow, had at length sat 
down to dinner in a very disconsolate frame 
of mind. They believed that the boys had 
left them to shift for themselves,' and con- 
tinued their own voyage to Brunswick. While 
very doubtful if they could save the sloop 
even with the aid of those who had shared 
their misfortune, they knew that they could 
not do so alone. 

Captain Crotty was just remarking to Jabe 
that it looked as though they would have to 
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continue their voyage on foot, or else work 
their way home before the mast on some 
north-bound craft, when a cheery hail from 
outside caused them both to hasten on deck. 
Sloop ahoy ! " shouted Tom Burgess. 
Ahoy yourself! " answered the skipper as 
he gained the rail and looked down over the 
side. 

" We've got plenty of help to put the old 
packet into the water again," called out Tom, 
eager to impart his glad tidings. 

"Oh, ye hev, hev ye?" responded Captain 
Crotty, glancing dubiously at Carlotta Maxi- 
milian and Rudolph us Austria, who were in 
turn staring in undisguised amazement at the 
stranded sloop. " Waal, come aboard and tell 
us all about it," added the skipper. " Me and 
Jabe was jest calculating to stay here and go 
inter the farming business ; but if you kin get 
us afloat once more, mebbe we'll change our 
minds." 

As Carlotta firmly refused to trust herself to 
young Jabe's ladder, she was left to watch for 
the skiflF, while the boys boarded the sloop to 
report progress and eat dinner. 

Waal, I'll be biowed ! " remarked Captain 
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Crotty, upon hearing how Carlotta had stepped 
through the bottom of the skiff, and thus 
walked it ashore. " That beats any navigating 
ever I heerd tell of.'* 

When the whole story was concluded he 
said : " You've done well, boys — almighty well, 
considering. Now you say there's a gang of 
men coming to dig out the old ship ; but tell 
me this, Who's going to pay them men for their 
work ? and who'll own the sloop when its fin- 
ished — they or me? I hain't got no money, 
and it looks like I'd lost all chance of making 
any by chartering." 

"Not if you are willing to charter to me, 
captain," said Tom Burgess. " Ever since you 
took the Rangers on that splendid cruise I've 
wanted to have one just like it, on this very 
boat. Now the chance seems to have come, 
and if you will charter the Millgirl to me for a 
cruise to Florida, I will begin to pay all her 
expenses from this very minute." 
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CHAPTER XX. 



SECOND LAUNCHING OF THE " MILLGIRL." 



Captain Crotty looked at Tom Burgess in 
silence for half a minute ; then he asked : — 

" Have you any idea what it will cost to 
get this bo't into the water again, my young 
friend ?*' 

" Not exactly." 

"Waal, it'll cost one hundred dollars if it 
does one cent," said the skipper, impressively. 

" Yes, sir, and I shouldn't be at all surprised 
if it cost twice that sum," laughed Tom. 

" And yet you wish to charter the sloop at 
them figgers ? " 

" I do." 

" Mr. Burgess, the Millgal is your bo't, from 
this minute, fer as long as you want her. Jabe, 
you hear me. From now on we takes our 
orders from Mr. Burgess." 

"Yes, dad," responded young Jabe, with a 
grin. 
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" May I ask, sir/' continued the skipper, 
who was now inclined to treat the young 
Ranger with respectful formality, " what your 
plan is for floating the sloop ? " 

" I haven't any," replied Tom ; " but as my 
friend here seems to know what to do, I think 
I shall turn the job over to him, and let him 
proceed as he thinks best, — of course always 
subject to your advice and suggestions." 

" Umph ! " growled Captain Crotty, glancing 
dubiously at the disreputable-looking young 
Southerner, who had taken no part in the 
foregoing conversation. " Then may I ask 
how you propose to go to work ? " 

" I intend to dig a canal from here to the 
creek," answered Terrill. 

" How will you keep the water out of it 
while you are working ? " 

" By building a plank coflFer-dam at its 
mouth and by pumping with your deck-pump, 
which we will take out for the purpose." 

"That all sounds very fine; but how do 
you calculate to lower the bo't into your canal ? 
Remember, she's a keel bo't, an' 'twould be 
almighty risky to dig under her." 

" I've thought of that, and propose to cut 2. 
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slope from where she lies to the bottom of the 
canal, with a trench in the middle for her keel, 
place heavy skid timbers each side for her to 
run on, get a strain on her with the windlass, 
and so slide her into the water." 

" Waal, ril be blowed ! " exclaimed Captain 
Crotty, admiringly. " Ef you haven't planned 
a regular ways, and a launch with all the trim- 
mings. Where'd you larn your trade, son ? " 

" Yes," broke in Tom Burgess. " Tell us, 
Shine, where on earth you found out how to 
do such things. I thought you said you 
came from up-country. Another thing that 
has puzzled me, is the way you managed those 
negroes, as though you had been accustomed 
to handling gangs of men all your life." 

" I have had a good deal of experience in 
that line on my own plan — " began Ter- 
rill. Then, checking himself abruptly and 
flushing with confusion, he continued, " I 
mean that I was brought up on the bank of 
a navigable river, where a great deal of swamp 
land was reclaimed, and where we launched a 
number of craft, mostly scows, of course, but 
among them one steamboat." 

" Oh," said Tom, still regarding the other 
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curiously, " and so your trade is ship-building, 
after all ? " 

" Not exactly," replied Terrill ; and then, 
anxious to change the subject, he added, " But 
I hear voices, and must go out to look after 
the men." 

So they all went outside and found that the 
heavily laden skiff had arrived. Its freight 
was quickly unloaded, and it was sent back 
in charge of two men to bring down passen- 
gers. The other two men who had come with 
it, together with Carlotta and all hands from 
the sloop, now began clearing underbrush from 
a large space on the island, and removing to it 
the effects already brought down. The skiff 
made several trips during the afternoon, and 
by nightfall a busy community was established 
in brush huts, while cheery fires drove back 
the crowding night shadows and afforded 
means for cooking provisions furnished from 
the sloop. Tom Burgess christened it " Camp 
Royal " from the number of remarkable names 
he heard applied to the woolly-headed picka- 
ninnies, who retarded or assisted the work of 
their mothers. Thus, in addition to Carlotta 
Maximilian and Rudolphus Austria, there 
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were Albert Whales, and Victoria Guelph, 
pronounced Gulfy and called " Gulfy '* for 
short. There were Willie HohenzoUern 
and Nick Romanoff, a Christina, a Margha- 
rita and a Teresa, while even the Ottoman 
Empire was represented by a couple of roly- 
poly twins rejoicing in the names of Abdul 
Aziz and Abdul Azwas. All of these con- 
ducted themselves in truly royal fashion, 
fraternizing, forming alliances offensive or de- 
fensive, calling each other names, and indulg- 
ing in scraps, to the infinite amusement of 
Tom Burgess. 

As darkness fell, the timber raft arrived, and 
Terrill, who had spent most of the afternoon 
in taking measurements and soundings, an- 
nounced that the active work of releasing the 
sloop would begin at sunrise of the following 
morning. 

That evening the plans of the young super- 
intendent were discussed at length in the cabin 
of the Millgirly and while they were accepted 
as a whole, some modifications were suggested 
by Captain Crotty, to whom was intrusted the 
framing of timber for the ways. 

Bright and early the next day every one was 
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at work, hewing timber, digging, building the 
cofFer-dam, or arranging the pumping appa- 
ratus, with Terrill overseeing the whole. At 
the same time Tom Burgess, taking with him 
a negro lad as guide, started for the plantation, 
from which he proposed to walk to Brunswick. 
There he purchased a supply of provisions, 
bought two entire suits of clothing, one for 
himself and the other for Terrill, telegraphed 
and wrote to his father, exchanged one of his 
bank bills for a bag of silver, and laid in a 
supply of reading matter, including several 
papers containing accounts of the recent hurri- 
cane. 

That evening after his return he was startled 
by the advent into the sloop's cabin of a most 
gentlemanly appearing young fellow, whom he 
did not for a moment recognize as Shine Ter- 
rill in his new suit of clothing. So altered was 
the lad's whole aspect and bearing that Tom 
cast puzzled glances at him as they sat together 
looking over the papers he had brought. In 
one of these glances he detected the sudden 
start with which his companion read something 
that had attracted his attention. Some time 
afterward, on picking up the same paper, Tom 
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found that a slip had been carefully cut from 
its column of personal notes. He wondered 
much concerning this slip; but as his com- 
panion did not see fit to mention the subject, 
he was too much of a gentleman to allude to 
it. Even if he had seen the notice, he might 
have failed to comprehend what especial interest 
it had for the young Southerner, since it only 
referred to the disappearance from his home in 
Hope County of a certain Terrill Burr. 

Nan Chalmers read the same item while in 
Jacksonville, and, with quick feminine intuition, 
declared her belief that the young moonshiner 
whom she and her father had encountered on 
the Altamaha and this missing Terrill Burr were 
one and the same person. 

" Nonsense," said the professor ; " Terrill 
Burr is a young gentleman of property and 
education ; while the boy you mention, though 
a very interesting fellow, was clearly one of 
those poor whites called ^ crackers.' " 

In spite of this assertion Nan clung to her 
belief until it was effectually dispelled by a 
negro lad who had recently been added to the 
crew of the Agate. This boy had hardly 
been installed in his new position before he 
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began to show an appreciative interest in the 
professor's specimens, and intimated that he 
had helped collect many such. 

"Where?" asked his employer. 

" Way back in Gawgy on de ole Burr place, 
whar I was raised." 

"Then perhaps you knew a young man 
named Terrill • Burr ? " 

" Did I know Marse Ter'l ? why, boss, me 
and him growed up togedder." 

" Do you know where he is now ? " 

"Yes, boss, I knows." Here the speaker's 
eyes filled with tears. " Him drownded daid." 
What makes you think so ? " 
Cause I wor right dere at Dairy-ann when 
hit tuk place and wor de one what tole de co'te 
who he wor." 

" That disposes of your young moonshiner 
theory," said the professor, turning to Nan, 
who had listened to this conversation. "At 
the same time I am deeply grieved to learn 
of Terrill Burr's death; for he was a most 
promising young fellow, and I had hoped to 
meet him while on this trip, as well as to have 
him for a pupil." 

In the meantime, while Terrill Burr's fate 
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was being thus discussed, Shine Terrill was 
steadily developing the plans he had laid down 
for floating the Millgirl. So intelligently did 
he direct every detail of the work that no mis- 
takes were made, and none of the expended 
eflfort was wasted. He also managed his men 
so as to obtain from them the greatest amount 
of labor while keeping them cheerful and con- 
tented. With only one of them did he have 
any trouble. This was a sullen-faced fellow 
named Nero Clough, who grumbled at being 
bossed by a boy, shirked his work whenever 
he could, and was finally caught by Tom Bur- 
gess selling to his mates a small quantity of 
whiskey that he had managed to smuggle into 
Camp Royal. 

When this last act of insubordination was 
reported to Terrill, he promptly discharged the 
man, flung his jug of whiskey into the creek, 
and had him carried up to the plantation, from 
which place the fellow disappeared, muttering 
vague threats of vengeance as he went. 

With this exception the work proceeded 
without a hitch, and was so well done that two 
weeks from the date of the hurricane found the 
Millgirl floating uninjured on the surface of the 
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newly dug canal into which she had just been 
launched amid loud cheers and much rejoicing. 
Now it only remained to tow her into the creek, 
pay off the negro workers, and once more set 
forth on the cruise that had been so long 
interrupted. 

That very evening some of the negroes com- 
ing down from the plantation brought a mes- 
sage from its manager, who had just returned 
from Savannah. It was to the effect that he 
would join them in the morning and pilot the 
sloop through the intricate network of marsh 
waterways as far as Brunswick. 

" That'll be fine," said Tom Burgess, " and 
it is ever so good of him to make the offer. 
Don't you think so. Shine ? " 

" Yes," replied Terrill, dubiously " I sup- 
pose it is, only it doesn't seem to me at all 
necessary." 

The next morning when Tom and Captain 
Crotty and young Jabe appeared on deck in 
readiness to welcome their expected pilot, and 
anxious to make a start, each asked the other 
what had become of Terrill. None could 
answer the question, for he was nowhere to be 
seen, nor had he left any word concerning his 
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movements. As the canoe was also missing, 
it was surmised that he had for some un- 
known reason taken it and gone away before 
daylight. 

" What puzzles me most, though," said Tom 
Burgess, " is that he has left behind the new 
suit I got for him the other day." 



CHAPTER XXI. 

DIAMOND BACKS AT FREDERICA. 

Mr. Dunham arrived according to promise, 
breakfast was eaten, and still there was no sign 
of the missing lad upon whose skill and good 
judgment the sloop's company had learned to 
place so much reliance. Where could he have 
gone, and what could be his reason for leaving 
them without a word regarding his intentions ? 
Tom, who had come to regard the Southern 
lad as a friend, was deeply grieved at what he 
called Shine Terrill's desertion, and could in 
no way account for it. Although nothing had 
been said about Terrill accompanying the others 
on their Florida trip, they had taken it for 
granted that he would do so. Tom had even 
thought of making sure of this by extending a 
formal invitation to him that very day, and 
now regretted not having done so before. 
They waited as long as they dared, in hopes 
that he would appear, and then, on the very 
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top of the flood tide, the Millgirl began slowly 
to drop down the creek, on her way to Bruns- 
wick, where she was to be provided with new 
anchors. 

In the meantime, Terrill had left the sloop, 
as he believed, for good. He hated to go, but 
there seemed nothing else to be done. Mr. 
Dunham would be certain to recognize him, 
the report of his drowning would be contra- 
dicted, and the persistent sheriff of Hope 
County would undoubtedly set forth at once in 
fresh pursuit. Of course, if his true story were 
known, he could not expect a continuance of 
Tom Burgess's friendship, and it would be 
better to relinquish it of his own accord than to 
have it withdrawn for such a reason. Besides, 
he could only hope to accompany the sloop as 
far as Brunswick, since nothing had been said 
about his going beyond that point. So, by 
leaving at once he would lose but a single day 
of the companionship that had become so 
pleasant. 

Thus did the unhappy lad reason with him- 
self, as he lay sleeplessly in his bunk that night, 
until he determined to slip away before day- 
light, and without giving notice of his depar- 
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ture. In this resolution he was strengthened 
by a feeling of pride that forbade him to accept 
from one so wealthy as Tom Burgess, favors 
that he could not hope to repay in kind. For 
this reason, when it came time for him to make 
a start, he laid aside the suit that Tom had 
bought for him, and donned again the ragged 
garments that he had worn ever since leaving 
home. 

He moved very cautiously while dressing, 
pausing frequently to listen to the heavy breath- 
ing of his companions, and so assure himself 
that they still slept. Then, taking nothing 
with him, he quietly left the cabin, gained the 
deck of the sloop, drew his canoe alongside, 
and gently dropped into it. 

This at least was his own property, for he 
had earned it, and it was all he had to show for 
his hard labor of the past six weeks. No, 
not quite all, for the sloop by the mere act of 
floating in that canal was a very tangible evi- 
dence of his skill as a workman. Through the 
dim light of dawn, beginning to steal over the 
wide marsh lands, he gazed at her with a real 
pride and hated to leave her. But there seemed 
no other course to pursue, and so, with mzjx^ 
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a lingering backward glance, he resolutely pad- 
dled away. 

Our lad was by this time much better ac- 
quainted with the great marshes and their 
mesh of intersecting waterways than he had 
been two weeks earlier, and had a very fair idea 
of the course he wanted to pursue. Although 
he was determined to avoid the sloop and had 
now no hope of overtaking the Agate^ he in- 
stinctively turned to the southward and so took 
a course in common with both those vessels. 
He would certainly find warmer weather the 
farther south he went, and believed his chances 
for obtaining employment would be as good in 
that direction as in any other. So he paddled 
vigorously, and by sunrise reached a notable 
landmark of which he had recently heard much. 

It was a pile of ruinous masonry supported 
by a massive stone arch that extended black 
and cavernous to the water's edge. It was all 
that remained of the ancient stronghold of 
Frederica erected by General Oglethorpe in 
1736 for defence against the Spaniards, and 
to control the only deep-water channel through 
the sea-island marshes. This old fort stands 
on the western or inland side of St. Simon's 
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Island, and was a point that Terrill had hoped 
to reach by noon of the day on which he and 
Tom Burgess had set forth from Darien. Now 
he saw a house showing evidences of occupation 
standing among some fine live oaks. As he 
gazed at it, wondering if by some happy 
chance he might obtain a breakfast under its 
roof, his attention was attracted by a confusion 
of shouts and splashings. These evidently came 
from two boys who appeared to be engaged in 
an exciting struggle in shallow water, some 
distance below the old fort. 

" Hold on, Ned ! Hold on for your life ! " 
shouted one. 

" I can't. He's dragging me further in 
every minute," answered a distressed childish 
voice. 

"You must. There's two big ones in the 
net, and they'll be worth — " 

Just here came a tremendous splashing, and 
Terrill saw the smaller of the boys, who was 
a little chap not more than eight years old, fall 
and disappear beneath the surface. 

The canoe was already darting in that direc- 
tion, so that in another minute our lad had 
leaped from it and had the youngster in his 
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arms. He now saw that the child was still 
pluckily clinging to one end of a long net. 
The other end was held by the larger boy, who 
was some fourteen years of age, and stood in 
water above his waist. 

" We'll land 'em now, mister, if you'll only 
hang on to that end," he cried exultingly. 

So Terrill hung on; and, following the 
motions of the child, whom he had set on his 
feet, and who, though gasping for breath, still 
held to the net, began to pull it slowly toward 
the beach. The boy at the other end was a 
sturdy fellow ; but he could not do more than 
hold his own against the furious struggles of 
some huge fish that had become entangled in 
the mesh, and was now making a savage fight 
for freedom. All at once the strain against 
which they were pulling was so suddenly re- 
laxed that both lads tumbled over backward. 

"That settles it, and we've lost 'em all," 
said the larger of the two boys. 

"No ! pull in quick ! " cried Terrill. "There's 
something in there yet. I can feel it." 

So the torn net was hastily dragged up on 
the beach, and, in spite of the big hole in its 
middle, was still found to contain two small 
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struggling objects that Terrill, who had hoped 
for fish, disgustedly pronounced to be only 
mud turtles. 

But the elder of the boys pounced eagerly 
upon them, crying : — 

"It's all right! I don't care if the old shark 
did tear the net, long's these terrapin didn't 
get out. They were all we wanted, anyhow." 

" Are those terrapin ? " asked Terrill. 

"Yes, siree. Diamon' backs and counts, 
worth two dollars apiece," answered the boy. 
" And if it hadn't been for you, we'd lost 'em. 
So I'm mighty obliged to you, mister, and 
would be proud to have you come up to the 
house. Only maw and the kids is to home, 
'cause paw's gone to Brunswick to see if he 
cayn't get some kind of a boat. We lost ourn 
in the big blow, and nigh two dozen terrapin 
we had penned, at the same time. Now, we've 
got a new pen, and these is the first we've 
caught to put in it. Paw'll be powerful mad 
to have the net busted, but I reckin maw'U fix 
it, and me and Ned wasn't going to let go even 
if there was a shark in it. You see, we'd 
sighted the terrapin, and was bound to hold 
*em. Special, as they was the first we'd ever 
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caught without paw being along, and we wanted 
so bad to surprise him. There's the pen, 
now." 

Here the boy pointed to a small enclosure 
of stout stakes, built on the edge of a marshy 
pool, into which he tossed his prizes. 

"Now, let's go up to the house and get 
dry," he said. 

" I must look after my canoe first," replied 
Terrill. 

" And I must hang the net up to dry, so 
maw* 11 have a chance to mend it after breakfast. 
Lucky I thought of it." 

So the canoe was brought up to the old fort 
and hauled out in its massive archway; while 
the boys, whose name Terrill had learned was 
"Snedeker," spread their terrapin net over its 
rugged outer wall. Then they all went to the 
house, where, in spite of his wet clothing and 
dilapidated appearance, Terrill was made cor- 
dially welcome by its mistress. When she 
learned of the important aid he had just ren- 
dered her boys, she insisted that he should 
wear a suit of her husband's clothing until his 
own should be dry. When this change was 
made she further extended her hospitality by 
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inviting him to the breakfast he had hoped 
for. 

During this meal he learned how the Fred- 
erica terrapin farm had suffered from the hurri- 
cane, and told how he himself had come down 
the Altamaha on a timber raft seeking employ- 
ment which he had not yet found. 

" Where you bound, now ? " asked Simon, 
the elder boy. 

" To Florida," answered Terrill. 

"In any hurry to get there ? " 

« No." 

" Then stay here a while and help me catch 
terrapin on shares. We won't have any boat 
till paw comes home ; so we'll put your dug- 
out against my net, and each take half the 
catch. What do you say ? " 

" rd just as soon try it for a day or two, or 
till your father returns," replied Terrill. 

So it was agreed; and, after breakfast, our 
lad of many occupations, went out with his 
new-found friends to take his first lesson in net 
mending. While they were thus engaged and 
occupying a conspicuous position on the old 
ruins, little Ned called out : — 

" Look at the sloop ! " 
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For the moment Terrill had entirely forgot- 
ten the Millgirly so that now he was greatly 
startled, at glancing up, to see that sturdy vessel 
booming along before a fresh breeze, and 
headed directly toward him. 

" Looks like she was going to stop here," 
said Simon, and a moment later, " Why, maw, 
there's Mr. Dunham abo'd. If he's going to 
Brunswick, mebbe he'll tell paw we're doing 
fine, and he needn't be in no sweat to get 
back." 

" All right, son ; sing out and see if you can 
make him hear." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

RUN DOWN BY A STEAMER. 

In spite of the terrapin farmer's big straw 
hat that nearly concealed his face, Terrill was 
so fearful of being recognized that, with a 
muttered excuse of looking after his canoe, 
he slipped down from the wall and dis- 
appeared within the tunnel-like arch that up- 
held it. Here, while completely hidden, he 
could still look out and note every move- 
ment of the sloop, which was now so close 
that her occupants were plainly recognizable. 
Simon Snedeker had succeeded in making Mr. 
Dunham hear him, and that gentleman was 
answering : — 

" All right, Bud. Til find your father and 
come back with him in his new boat. Reckon 
we'll be along some time to-morrow." 

Then, to Terrill's immense relief, the Mill- 
girl was put about and stood offshore on the 
port tack. He watched her longingly until 
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the faces of those on board became indistinct, 
and then rejoined the Snedekers, who had re- 
sumed their net mending. They were still 
talking of the sloop, wondering where she 
came from, where she was bound, and con- 
gratulating each other that Mr. Dunham would 
return on the morrow to satisfy their curiosity. 

" By which time I must be off again," 
thought our lad, who seemed compelled by 
fate to forego friendships as soon as they 
were made. 

That afternoon the young Snedekers, taking 
their mended net in the canoe, accompanied 
Terrill to several likely places for terrapin, 
and, while they made many "water hauls," 
succeeded in capturing six of the highly prized 
chelonians, though that is not what the boys 
called them. They returned to Frederica after 
dark, in high spirits and with keen appetites 
for the supper that awaited them. While eat- 
ing it, the Snedeker boys laid plans for a more 
extended expedition on the morrow, and were 
intensely disappointed to have Terrill say that 
he must resume his interrupted journey in the 
early morning. In vain did they urge him to 
remain with them until their father should 
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return from Brunswick, which they declared 
would surely be on the following day. The 
lad only answered that, much as he would like 
to stay longer with them, it was absolutely 
necessary for him to push on. 

So, early the next morning, with an addi- 
tion to his personal property of three terrapin 
and an old straw hat, our young voyager again 
set forth on his lonely journey. Still heading 
to the southward, though with no idea of his 
ultimate destination, he paddled down the 
crooked waterway known as Frederica River, 
which bounds St. Simon's Island on the west. 
He had been told by his latest friends that, 
while he could doubtless dispose of his terra- 
pin in Brunswick, he would be apt to receive 
a better price for them from the steward of 
the Jekyl Island Club. 

For that island, then, which lies next south 
of St. Simon's, he laid a course. All went 
well with him for several hours, during which 
time he remained in landlocked waters that 
were barely ruffled by the occasional gusts of 
wind that reached them. Then came a de- 
cided change of scene and experience. Be- 
tween St. Simon's and Jekyl islands lay the 
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broad expanse of St. Simon's Sound opening 
directly on the ocean and exposed to the full 
fury of its insweeping winds. A canoeman 
more experienced in navigating open waters 
would have hesitated before venturing among 
the angry cross-seas raised by opposing winds 
and currents in the middle channel ; but, with 
a boldness born of ignorance, Terrill did not 
hesitate to push his slender craft into the 
sound and head for the opposite shore, a 
mile away. 

From the very first the sea was lumpy, aad 
small quantities of water slopped over the low 
sides of the canoe, until the young skipper was 
uncomfortably kneeling in several inches of 
brine. Still he did not doubt that he would 
succeed in making the passage until he reached 
the very middle of the channel, where angry 
seas, apparently of prodigious height, seemed 
to rush at him from all directions at once. 
Then he realized his danger and cast a hesi- 
tating glance back over the way he had come. 
A single look was enough to convince him 
that he might as well keep on as to attempt a 
retreat, and, clenching his teeth, he bent to his 
paddling with redoubled energy. 
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In spite of his efforts he now failed to make 
headway, and was barely able to keep his frail 
craft right side up. She was tossed about like 
a cork, flung from her course, headed this way 
and that, until, to her bewildered navigator, the 
whole world seemed only a chaos of raging seas 
bent upon his destruction. So confused was 
he by this roaring turmoil that he lost all sense 
of direction, and knew not whither he was being 
drifted. He could no longer distinguish land 
on either side, and experienced all the cruel 
sensations of being alone on a boundless ocean. 

A whelming sea swept over his little craft, 
nearly filled her, and, snatching up his precious 
terrapin, whirled them out of sight. At the 
same moment another from the opposite side 
leaped savagely at our lad, struck him a sting- 
ing blow full in the face, and left him blinded 
and gasping. He knew that another such 
must wholly swamp his craft, and that all 
would then be over. 

Suddenly there came to his dazed senses a 
hoarse bellow that ended in a shriek, and was 
repeated with angry insistence louder and closer 
at hand. A vast black bulk, seemingly miles 
in height, loomed out of the turmoil, and he 
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felt that in another moment it would fall and 
crush him. He- cried aloud in his terror, and 
stretched forth his arms as though to ward ofF 
the impending danger. As he did so some- 
thing that he could clutch and cling to fell 
upon them. The next instant he was beneath 
the foam-crested waters and being dragged 
swiftly through them. Then he came once 
more into the world of air, and, still clinging, 
was drawn up, up, up, it seemed for hundreds 
of feet, through the bright sunlight, until at 
length strong arms could reach him, and he 
was pulled in over the rail of a great ocean 
steamship outward bound. 

His water-logged canoe had been such a 
speck on the troubled waters that the steamer's 
lookout had not seen it until too late to pre- 
vent the ship from running it down. He 
could only fling a line to its solitary occupant, 
with a hope that the latter might have suffi- 
cient strength and presence of mind to catch 
and cling to it. 

Thus it happened that our lad, having again 
lost everything but life, found himself sud- 
denly transferred from a position of gravest 
peril to a place of perfect safety, and surrounded 
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by a throng of faces expressing at once curi- 
osity and sympathy. Passengers and crew were 
alike eager for a look at him, and to hear his 
story ; but he was not allowed to tell it until 
he had been taken below, warmed, comforted, 
and given the suit of dry. clothing that, from 
the outset of his self-supporting career, had 
proved so frequent a necessity. Then, the ship 
being well at sea, and its commander relieved 
from the anxieties attending the crossing of a 
dangerous bar, our hero was summoned to 
his cabin. 

" Now, tell us all about it, young man," said 
the captain, as Terrill, clad in a suit of sailor 
clothing, stood before him. " Who are you ? 
where did you come from ? and what were you 
doing in that seaway with only a cockle-shell 
under you ? " 

" I am Shine Terrill of Central Georgia, and 
came down the Altamaha on a timber raft 
looking for employment. As the hurricane of 
two weeks back has made work very scarce in 
this section, I was on my way to Florida, 
where I hoped to find better times." 

" How were you travelling, and what were 
you living on ? " 
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" I was travelling in my own canoe, and was 
going to live on three terrapin that I was tak- 
ing to Jekyl Island, when you ran me down. 
The steward would have given me six dollars 
for them, and it seems to me you ought to pay 
me that sum, besides as much more for my 
canoe/' 

The captain gasped at the audacity of this 
proposal. " If that don't beat anything I ever 
heard of! " he exclaimed. "You get square in 
the middle of a channel so narrow that I couldn't 
turn out if there had been time, stay there in 
spite of warning whistles, and then claim dam- 
ages for being run down. It's all right, though, 
and I am willing to admit your claim. At the 
same time, I shall put in a counter one for sav- 
ing your life and for passage money. How 
much do you consider the first worth ? " 

" About as much as those terrapin ; for with- 
out them I haven't anything to live on," re- 
plied Terrill, soberly. 

" Very well ; that's six dollars, and as I shall 
charge you six more for passage to Fernandina, 
our accounts will just balance." 

" To where ? " 

" Fernandina, I said. Where did you think 
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we were bound ? and how long a voyage did 
you expect to take for six dollars ? " 

" I thought you were going as far as New 
York, at least, and perhaps across the Atlantic," 
answered the lad, who was greatly disappointed 
to find that he was only to be taken some 
thirty miles farther from the scene of his re- 
cent troubles, instead of a thousand or more, 
as he had hoped. "Seems to me six dollars 
is a pretty big price to charge for so short a 
voyage," he added. 

" But you must remember that board and 
lodging are included," replied the captain, 
gravely. " There goes eight bells now, and if 
you'll get below in a hurry, by way of that for- 
ward hatch, the steerage steward will give you 
a dinner that'll beat any you ever tasted. But 
you've got to hurry, or you'll get left. When 
we get to Fernandina, I expect I can find a job 
for you that'll be a good deal better than cruis- 
ing in a canoe." 

Seeing that the interview was ended, Terrill 
left the cabin and made his way into the steer- 
age, thinking that a good dinner might remove 
the uncomfortable sensations he was beginning 
to feel. He found himself amid forty or fifty 
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men, women, and children, all foreign immi- 
grants of the lowest class, all dirty and vile 
smelling, and all engaged at that moment in 
feeding like so many animals. They were 
gathered in groups about great pans of greasy 
soup that contained cabbage and fat pork in 
quantity. Into these pans the feeders dipped 
spoons or hands with equal freedom, and it 
seemed to Terrill that they would have got 
in with their feet as well had there been 
room. 

The whole place so reeked with the steam ^ 
and odors of cooking that two minutes after 
entering it our poor lad was so wretchedly 
seasick as not to care if he lived or died. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

TERRILL MEETS A KINDRED SPIRIT. 

There is always a heavy ground swell run- 
ning in the shallow waters of that Southern 
coast, and tossed by it many a traveller of 
much wider experience than our up-country 
lad, had yielded to seasickness. It is no 
wonder then that poor Terrill, stowed away 
in the bows of the ship, where the motion is 
most violent, and amid the sights, sounds, and 
odors of a steerage, should be so prostrated 
by the dread malady that he believed he was 
about to die. At the same time he did not 
receive the slightest sympathy from those who 
carelessly noted his condition. Seasickness 
in all its forms had become to them too com- 
mon to attract attention, and, besides, they 
were all too busy with preparation for land- 
ing, to concern themselves with the woes of 
a stranger. 

So, for a couple of hours the involuntary 
passenger lay in an obscure corner of the 
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steerage with his head pillowed on a coil of 
rope, and suffered as he had never done be- 
fore. By comparison with this situation his 
far-away home-life on the old plantation 
seemed like a dream of paradise, and even 
the hardships he had encountered since leav- 
ing it assumed the guise of pleasant things 
for which he would gladly have exchanged 
his present wretchedness. The worst of all 
came when the ship plunged through the 
huge breakers of Fernandina bar, and for a 
few minutes rolled so violently that Terrill 
imagined she must be on the point of founder- 
ing. At the same time he did not care what 
happened, and only wished that the end would 
come quickly. 

Finally he vaguely realized that the horrible 
motion had ceased and that the ship was once 
more riding on an even keel. While he was 
weakly trying to account for this, he gradu- 
ally drifted into the sleep of utter exhaustion. 

Terrill had thus slept for an hour when he 
was suddenly awakened by a dash of cold 
water in his face. For a moment he imagined 
that he was once more battling with wind and 
water in his sinking canoe, but a loud laugh 
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dispelled the illusion. A bare-footed sailor 
with a hose was washing out the steerage, which 
was now emptied of its recent unsavory occu- 
pants. He was the same who had loaned Ter- 
rill a suit of clothing to wear while the lad's 
own garments were drying. 

"Hello ! " he cried. " Here's where you've 
hid yourself, is it? Couldn't find you and 
thought maybe you'd skipped ashore with my 
clothes. Now you can get out of 'em, for 
yours are pretty near dry, and then you'd better 
hunt the head steward. He wants to see you, 
and I reckon he'll give you a job." 

" What sort of a job ? " asked Terrill. 

"Good, easy berth in the cabin, where all 
you'll have to do will be wear a white jacket, 
tend table, wash dishes, make up bunks, and 
wait on passengers. You see he's apt to be 
short handed on the up trip, so any likely 
young fellow is pretty sure to be taken on if 
he happens along at this end of the voyage." 

" Do you mean a job on this very ship ? " 

" Sure ; what else ? and you want to hurry to 
catch him before he goes ashore." 

" Where are we ? " inquired our still bewil- 
dered lad. 
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" Tied up to Fernandina dock, where we'll 
lay till to-morrow evening, and then start back 
for New York." 

" Did the ship suffer much damage in the 
storm?" asked Terrill. 

" What storm ? " 

"Why, the one we've just come through 
when she rolled so terribly." 

" Look here, young feller, you must be way 
off. We hain't met no storm. Had the 
smoothest run of the season so fur. Jest wait 
till you see such a gale as we're likely to meet 
any time t'other side of Hatteras. Then you'll 
find out what a storm is. But there comes the 
steward now looking for you, I reckon. He 
ain't going to let you give him the slip, not if 
he can help it." 

Terrill cast one glance at the brass-buttoned 
figure advancing toward him, and then made a 
dash for the stairs leading to the upper deck. 
It was the only avenue of escape that offered ; 
and, with all the horrors of his recent experi- 
ence fresh in his mind, not even an offer of the 
ship itself would have induced him to take 
another voyage in her. 

" Hi there ! " cried the steward. 
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" Hold on, mate ! " shouted the sailor. 

But their voices only conveyed a new terror 
to our lad, and added speed to his flight. On 
the upper deck he saw a gang-plank leading to 
a wharf, and ran to it so precipitately as to 
attract the attention of one of the ship's 
oflicers, who, acting on general principles, called 
out, " Stop, thief! " 

Although the wharf was crowded with steve- 
dores, the noise and confusion attending their 
work were so great that none of them heard 
this cry, and Terrill managed to pass them un- 
molested. As he slipped around the corner of 
a freight shed and lost sight of the ship, he 
moderated his pace so as not to attract atten- 
tion ; but kept on at a brisk walk past endless 
rows of barrels filled with resin and pitch, prod- 
ucts of the neighboring forests, and huge piles 
of cotton bales awaiting transportation to 
Northern- mills. While he was not pursued, it 
was not until he found himself fairly in the 
streets of the quaint old town that the boy felt 
safe from being dragged back to the ship on 
which he had suffered, and which he hoped 
never to see again. 

Even now he thought it well to get as far 
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from her as possible, and so continued his walk 
until the business portion of the town was left 
behind, and he had reached a region of gardens 
and private residences. By this time the 
strength lent by his late excitement was so 
nearly exhausted, that he sat down on the 
steps of a church to rest and wonder what he 
should do next. Weak from his recent sea- 
sickness, hungry and ragged, friendless among 
strangers, and above all penniless, his condition 
seemed even worse than it had on that desper- 
ate morning in Darien. What was to become 
of him, and which way should he turn ? 

"If I could only go home again," he said to 
himself, " it seems as though I could put up 
with almost anything." 

In the midst of these thoughts his attention 
was attracted by a nervous exclamation of: 
"There, you have broken another limb, and 
spoiled another tree ! Now you may clear 
out, for I won't have such a stupid blockhead 
on the place a minute longer." 

Looking in that direction, Terrill saw an old 
gentleman standing beside a bundle of shrubs 
that he was evidently transplanting, in the well- 
kept grounds of a pretty cottage. The loutish 
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negro boy who had just been dismissed from 
further service was sauntering toward the gate 
and a minute later had disappeared down the 
street. The old gentleman undertook to con- 
tinue his labor unassisted ; but made so little 
progress that our lad ventured to cross the 
street and address him. 

" Can't I help you sir ? " he said. " I am 
accustomed to such work." 

The old gentleman looked up irritably, hesi- 
tated a moment, and then answered, " I don't 
know. Perhaps you can. You are white, any- 
how." 

An hour later the work was neatly and skil- 
fully finished; the old gentleman's face was 
beaming with satisfaction ; he had just handed 
Terrill a silver quarter in payment for his ser- 
vices, and bidden him come again in the morn- 
ing, when perhaps there would be further 
employment for him. Eager as our lad was 
to invest the very first money he had received 
since leaving home in something to eat, he had 
not yet taken his departure, but was engaged 
in an animated discussion with his employer. 
It concerned a bit of ancient native pottery 
that had been upturned by their digging, and 
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which both of them were now examining with 
keenest interest. The old gentleman declared 
that its pattern and texture were of an hitherto 
unknown workmanship, and it must therefore 
represent a race as yet unclassified ; while Ter- 
rill maintained that pottery identical with this 
bit had repeatedly been found in the mounds 
of the Mississippi Valley. 

Finally the old gentleman said that a small 
archaeological collection owned by the Public 
Library contained several specimens of mound 
pottery, and proposed that they visit it to com- 
pare their bit with the pieces on exhibition. 

Terrill agreed to this, and a minute later 
they were walking together down the street, 
still engaged in discussion, the one forgetful 
of his hunger, and the other oblivious of the 
fact that in walking and talking on terms of 
perfect equality with a strange lad who looked 
like a tramp, he was attracting the amused 
attention of his fellow-townsmen. 

Arrived at the library, they quickly found the 
required specimens and made their comparison. 

"Apparently you are right," said the old 
gentleman, at length, after a careful inspection 
of several bits of earthenware ; " but I am not 
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yet wholly convinced ; and, with your permis- 
sion, shall submit the case to my esteemed 
friend, Chalmers of Calvert, with whom you 
are doubtless well acquainted." 

" Certainly I am, sir, and I am perfectly 
willing to abide by the decision of so eminent 
an authority." 

"Then that is settled for the present, and 
now if you will return with me to my house 
I shall take great pleasure in showing you a 
little collection that I have made mostly from 
local sources." 

" I am very sorry, sir," replied Terrill, " but 
I have a most important engagement that can- 
not longer be postponed. I will, however, 
come in the morning, if you so desire, and help 
you — transplant trees." 

" Trees ! " repeated the old gentleman, in a 
bewildered manner, and staring at his com- 
panion as though he now saw him for the first 
time. "Oh, yes, I remember," he added 
hastily. "You are to come round in the 
morning, and I am to see if there is any more 
work on which you can be employed. — Ah ! 
my dear, I am glad to see you. Have just 
enjoyed a most interesting afternoon in com.- 
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pany with this — a — gentleman, whose knowl- 
edge of archaeology is most refreshing. Allow 
me to present him. Bless my soul ! He 
seems to have disappeared." 

These last remarks had been addressed to 
the pretty girl who acted as librarian, and who 
had just attracted the old gentleman's attention. 
When he began to speak to her Terrill seized 
the opportunity to slip unnoticed away in 
search of the supper, for which it did not 
seem as though he could wait another minute ; 
and so was saved the embarrassment of a 
presentation. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

HALF A MEAL AND COTTON-BALE SHEETS. 

Hungry as he was, Terrill was also too wise 
to invest his scanty capital in fruit or cakes, 
both of which were enticingly offered at street 
stands. Even the loaves and pies of a bake 
shop did not seem exactly what he wanted, nor 
yet the crackers and cheese that he might have 
procured at any one of several grocery stores. 
Nothing but a square meal would satisfy him, 
now that he had money in his pocket. 

He had walked but a short distance from 
the library when the sign " Florida House " 
attracted his attention. It conveyed two dis- 
tinct impressions, one being that here was the 
place for supper, and the other that for the 
first time in his life he had left his native 
State. He would have known this before if 
he had stopped to think, but recent events 
had crowded upon him too rapidly. Now, 
the knowledge that he had really reached the 
land toward which he had struggled for so 
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long, filled him with hope and a new courage. 
Florida had certainly been good to him thus 
far; for though it was less than two hours 
since he landed on its soil, he had already 
made a friend, earned money, and established 
a reputation for exact knowledge concerning a 
branch of science not generally cultivated. 

Emboldened by these reflections, our lad 
ascended the front steps of the hotel, passed 
a group of well-dressed young men, who, 
lounging on its broad piazza, stared curiously 
at him, and entered the office. Its only occu- 
pant was a kindly looking woman, whom he 
instinctively knew to be the proprietor. 

" Can I get supper here ? " he asked. 

" Certainly, if you have the money to pay 
for it." 

" What do you charge for meals ? " 

" Fifty cents each." 

Terriirs heart sank. Then came a happy 
thought. " Couldn't you give me half a supper 
for twenty-five ? That is all the money I have, 
but I'm awfully hungry. You see, I haven't 
had anything to eat since very early this morn- 
ing ; and afterward I was so seasick that — " 

Here the lad was interrupted by a hearty 
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laugh from the landlady. "This is the first 
time I was ever asked to sell half a meal," 
she said; "and I don't know how I should 
divide one or discover when you had eaten 
half enough. But you do look hungry, that's 
a fact, as well as so disreputable that I don't 
believe you'd feel comfortable sitting at table 
with my other young men." 

" I reckon I could stand it if they could," 
argued Terrill, stoutly. 

" Perhaps you could ; but I am afraid they 
might make remarks and that you might eat 
more than your money's worth. But I'll tell 
you how we can fix it. If you are not too 
proud to go round to the kitchen door, I'll 
give you a hand-out for your quarter that I'll 
guarantee shall be equal to a full meal." 

" All right," agreed Terrill. " I don't be- 
lieve I'm proud. At any rate, I know I'm 
not half so proud as I am hungry. Where 
is the kitchen ? " 

" I'll show you after you have registered," 
replied the landlady, who had become de- 
cidedly interested in the ragged young fellow, 
whose speech and bearing showed him to be 
a gentleman. 
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So he wrote, " Shine Terrill, Georgia," in 
the register; and, in the column devoted to 
« meals," the landlady added, « ^ S." Then 
she led him to the rear of the house, where 
she established him on a back porch, with a 
basin of water, soap, and a towel. After he 
had used these, she brought him a supper 
such as he had not seen since leaving home. 
It began with fried chicken, baked potatoes, 
hot corn bread, butter, and tea, and ended 
with griddle cakes and syrup. When the lad 
finally declared his inability to eat another 
mouthful, and tendered his quarter in pay- 
ment for what he had had, his kind-hearted 
hostess accepted the money, but told him that 
if he chose to return in the morning, he 
would be given a chance to earn it back, and 
a breakfast as well. 

I will surely be on hand," replied Terrill ; 
and I do thank you ever so much for yonr 
kindness to me. If all Florida people are as 
nice as those I've met so far, it must be a 
very pleasant State to live in." 

Then the busy landlady returned to her 
manifold duties, while the lad whom she had 
just fed wandered forth into the darkness. 
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greatly comforted, not only by his supper, but 
by the thought that he had gained another 
friend. 

In casting about for a place in which to 
spend the night, Terrill's mind had reverted 
to the pile of cotton bales on the wharf. As 
these seemed to promise shelter from the 
wind, a certain arnount of warmth, and com- 
parative softness, he decided that, in his pres- 
ent destitute condition, he could not do better 
than seek a lodging among them. At the 
same time, he had such a dread of the steamer,* 
that still lay in that direction, and of the 
steward who wished to make a cabin boy of 
him, that he did not care to risk being seen 
by any of her people. So he determined to 
keep away from his projected lodgings for 
a while longer, and instinctively turned his 
steps toward the library to which he had 
been introduced by the old gentleman. He 
had noticed on its door a legend to the effect 
that strangers were cordially invited to make 
use of its reading-room, and knew of no rea- 
son why he should not accept this proffered 
hospitality. 

So he entered the cheery, well-lighted room. 
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in which half a dozen readers were already 
assembled. A stylishly dressed young woman 
was talking to the librarian more loudly than 
good taste would have dictated, but when Ter- 
rill entered, she ceased her conversation and 
stared at him with affected amazement. As he 
found a seat at the reading-table and picked 
up the nearest magazine, he plainly heard her 
say, though she did lower her tone a little : — 

" I didn't know this was a resort for tramps, 
and am surprised that you allow them here. We 
manage better than that even in New York." 

Terrill flushed hotly and kept his eyes stead- 
ily on the pages of his magazine, though he 
could feel that every occupant of the room was 
gazing curiously at him. 

In another minute the pleasant-faced girl, 
who was acting as librarian for that day, stood 
beside him with a visitors' book in her hand. 

" I am glad you have come back," she said 
cordially, " for I want your name among those 
of our distinguished visitors. I meant to get 
it this afternoon, when you were here with the 
doctor, but you disappeared before I had a 
chance to ask for it. Now, though, you will 
give it to us, won't you ? " 
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Blushing even more furiously at this graceful 
kindness than he had on being called a tramp, 
our lad took the proffered pen and wrote his 
name on a blank page of the visitors' book. 

"Terrill Burr, Georgia," read the girl aloud, 
as she again picked up the book. "Thank 
you. Dr. Asten will be so pleased when I 
tell him we have got your name after all, for he 
said you knew more about archeo — I mean 
archology — than any young man he had ever 
met." 

" Was that Dr. Asten ? " stammered poor 
Terrill, his face growing quite pale. 

" Yes, of course. Didn't you know ? How 
very funny. I thought you were old friends. 
He spoke as though you were, and said you 
were going to visit at his house to-morrow. He 
is President of our Library Association, and 
does more for it than any one else, though you 
know he lives in Baltimore and only comes 
down here for the winter. But now, I mustn't 
talk any more, for talking is strictly against the 
rules of the library, only if you want any books 
or periodicals that you can't find for yourself, 
don't hesitate to ask me." 

With these words and a bright smile the 
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young librarian returned to her desk, leaving 
the ragged lad, who had in the same minute 
been termed a tramp and a distinguished visi- 
tor, filled with mingled gratitude for her kind- 
ness and consternation at his own carelessness. 
Another of my correspondents," he sighed, 
and now that I have given away my name, I 
suppose I shall have to get out of here as 
quick as possible, though how I am to do it, 
or where I am to go, I can't imagine. Just as 
I was finding plenty of work and getting nicely 
acquainted, too." 

Here Terrill cast a furtive glance at his latest 
acquaintance, and detecting her in the act of 
looking at him, became so embarrassed, that 
until the hour for closing the library, he 
hardly ventured to again lift his eyes from his 
reading. 

At the same time the pretty librarian, covertly 
watching him, noted with amusement that the 
stranger did not turn a single leaf of his maga- 
zine. He was certainly a very mysterious 
young man and greatly piqued her curiosity, for 
his name seemed familiar, though she could 
not recall where she had heard it. 

" Never mind, sir, I shall know a great deal 
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about you to-morrow/' she said to herself; 
" for after your visit to Dr. Asten, I will make 
him tell me everything he has found out. He's 
a gentleman, anyway, in spite of his dilapida- 
tion," she added, as Terrill, in taking his de- 
parture, made her a polite bow. 

Once more on the street, our homeless lad 
went directly to the pile of cotton bales, among 
which he had decided to pass the night. After 
a long search, he found two bales so tilted to- 
gether above a third, as to leave a narrow 
space into which he could enter. An opening 
at each end insured a good circulation of air ; 
and within ten minutes after crawling between 
his " cotton-bale sheets," as he mentally termed 
them, he was fast asleep. 

How long he thus slept, Terrill had no means 
of knowing ; but when he next awoke, it was 
with the consciousness of low voices close at 
hand, engaged in earnest discussion. The 
night was still so dark that the speakers were 
invisible ; but from their voices our lad knew 
them to be negroes ; and by their guarded tones 
he realized that they did not wish to be over- 
heard. At the same time, he could not help 
listening, and was thankful for the chance 
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of so doing when he heard one of them 
say : — 

" Dey's only free Norfen men 'bo'd de sloop, 
an' dey don' know de channel. One uv 'em's 
gotter heap ob money, an' he tote hit in a belt. 
Zeb 'lows to pilot 'em inter de False Creek, 
twel hit git so narrer dey cayn't turn roun'. 
Den we'll come up same like we was tarrapin 
hunters, yo' onderstan', an' 'low ter help git 
her out. Ob co'se, when we gits abo'd, dey'U 
be five ob us agin four ob dem, an' 'twon't be 
no trick 'tall to git de money." 

" How come you know all dis yeh, Nero ? " 

" Kase I work on de sloop when she wracked. 
An' I fix up de plan wif Zeb. He gotter job 
to pilot her, an' gwine put her in False Creek 
'bout hour by sun dis berry day." 

" How you gwine git dar ? " 

" Sile and Gid comin' wif a boat an' stop fo' 
us hyar. 'Pears like I hear 'em now. You 
comin' ? " 

"Yas, I'll come. Mought ez well do one 
job ez nudder." 

A few moments later the men had answered 
a guarded hail from the water, and disappeared 
over the end of the wharf. Then Terrill de- 
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tected the sound of oars moving away through 
the darkness. 

It was Nero Clough," he said half aloud. 
And the sloop's the MillgirL Now, I've got 
to do something, and be quick about it too." 






CHAPTER XXV. 



TAKEN INTO CUSTODY. 



Of course there was no more sleep for our 
lad that night ; but, while he hastily emerged 
from his cotton-bale nest, and stood shivering 
in the chill air, he had not the vaguest idea of 
what he could do to avert the danger threaten- 
ing his friends of the MillgirL As he started 
irresolutely toward the town, with a faint hope 
that he might run across some one who could 
advise him, a bright light was suddenly flashed 
full in his face, and a gruflF voice exclaimed : — 

" What are you doing here ? " 

"Trying to find some person to help me 
catch a gang of black pirates before they com- 
mit robbery and murder," answered Terrill, 
promptly, in spite of being greatly starded. 

" Humph ! look like a young pirate your- 
self. Who are you, anyhow ? " 

" I belong to the sloop Millgirly which is on 
her way here from Brunswick through the inland 
passage. I came ahead by steamer, and was 
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down here on the wharf waiting for her, when 
I overheard a negro, who was recently dis- 
charged from the sloop, planning to capture 
her for the sake of some money that he knows 

_ « 

is aboard. They have just left in a row-boat 
to meet her in a place they call False Creek, 
where one of their gang, who is acting as pilot 
on the sloop, is to run her. ashore. Are you 
an officer ? " 

"Not exactly," replied the man, who still 
flashed his dark lantern on Terrill and kept 
himself invisible behind it. " But I'm the 
night watchman of these docks, with authority 
to arrest any one I find prowling about them 
between sundown and sun-up. So, on general 
principles. Til just march you to the jail, where 
we'll find the marshal. If you can make him 
believe your story, perhaps he'll help you. If 
not, he'll lock you up till morning, and then 
have your case investigated. So, come on." 

With this the light by which Terrill had 
been closely scrutinized was withdrawn, a strong 
hand grasped him by the arm, and he was led 
unresistingly away. He reflected that a city 
marshal was the very man to aid him in the 
present emergency, and that he could not find 
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him or command his attention more quickly 
than by suffering himself to be made prisoner 
and so given into his charge. At the same 
time he realized, with a sinking heart, that his 
identity would now probably be disclosed, since 
he had at length fallen into the hands of officers 
of the law, who would at least question him 
very sharply. 

I don't care," he said to himself, manfully ; 
I've got to risk it. Tom Burgess was awfully 
good to me, and Til help him if I can, even if 
I do get into trouble." 

The city marshal of Fernandina was a light 
sleeper, and had only thrown himself down for 
a nap on a lounge in his office. Thus he ap- 
peared, fully dressed, at the very first summons 
of the watchman, who said : — 

" Here's a chap, marshal, who wants to tell 
you a yarn that may be true or may not. 
I found him- hanging about the docks and 
brought him up here as a suspicious character. 
I don't know anything more about him, and 
must hurry back. So long." 

" Well, young man, what have you to say 
for yourself?" asked the marshal, when the 
two were left alone. 
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Terrill told the same story that he had to 
the night watchman, and begged the officer's 
assistance in defeating Nero Clough's plot. 

"What did you say your name was? " asked 
the marshal, deliberately. 

" I did not say," replied our lad, who had 
anticipated as well as dreaded this question and 
was prepared for it ; " but it is Terrill Burr." 

"Where are you from ? " 

"Hope County, Georgia." 

" Name sounds familiar. Ever been in Fer- 
nandina before ? " 

" No, sir." 

" Know anybody here who could identify 

" I know Dr. Asten." 

" Mm. He's a good man. We'll see what 
he says about you in the morning. Till then 
I guess I'll have to keep you here." 

" But," cried the lad, in distress, " in the 
meantime my friends may be murdered." 

" What do you expect me to do about it, at 
this time of night ? " 

" I expect you to get some kind of a boat 
and go to their rescue." 

"It would take a steam launch to catch 
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those fellows now, if they started when you say 
they did." 

" Then get a steam launch." 

" Who's to pay for it ? " 

" I will, or my friends aboard the sloop 
will/' 

" How much money have you got ? " 

Terrill was forced to acknowledge that he 
had not a cent with him. 

"And I have only your word for it that 
your friends on the sloop have any money, or, 
in fact, that you have any friends or any sloop," 
said the marshal, with the air of one who is not 
to be imposed upon. 

" Well, then, Dr. Asten will meet any ex- 
penses that may be incurred, since one of the 
gentlemen on the sloop is a friend of his as 
well as of mine. He is the one the black 
thieves are bent on robbing, too." 

" Why didn't you say so sooner ? " exclaimed 
the marshal, springing to his feet. "Now come 
along. If Dr. Asten recognizes you and says 
the person you describe as being in danger is 
his friend, we'll see what can be done." 

As the two hastened up the street together 
Terrill's mind was filled with anxious misgiv- 
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ings. If he had only told the old gentleman 
his name the day before, all would now go 
smoothly; but, under the circumstances, he 
could not expect the former to recognize him 
as anything but a ragged young tramp, who 
had assisted in setting out some trees. In 
which case the marshal would merely take him 
back to the jail and refuse to attempt anything 
more for the relief of those on the sloop. It 
was, therefore, with a heavy heart that he 
stood once more in front of the well-remem- 
bered cottage, while the marshal proceeded to 
rouse its inmates. 

" Who's there ? " came a voice from an 
upper window. 

"City marshal," was the answer. "Sorry 
to disturb you, doctor ; but the case may be 
important. Do you know a young man by the 
name of Terrill Burr, who claims to hail from 
Georgia ? " 

" Of course I do," replied the old gentleman, 
promptly. " A promising young archaeologist, 
and here in Fernandina at this very minute, 
for I had a most interesting interview with him 
last evening." 

" Well," rejoined the marshal, " I've got a 
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young fellow here who claims that name, and 
says he is a friend of yours ; would you mind 
coming down and identifying him ? " 

" Certainly not. Be with you in a min- 
ute." 

Terrill could not have been more surprised 
at encountering his most intimate friend in that 
place than he was by the old gentleman's recog- 
nition. Of course he could not know that the 
pretty librarian had stopped at this very house, 
on her way home, the evening before, on a 
pretence of consulting the President of the 
Library Association, but in reality to satisfy 
her curiosity about Terrill Burr. 

While our lad was thus wondering concern- 
ing the doctor's knowledge of himself, his 
companion was also buried in reflection that 
was ended by his asking : — 

"^hat was that he called you ? An anar- 
chist ? " 

Ere Terrill could answer, the front door was 
opened, and the doctor, robed in a dressing- 
gown, and holding a lamp, appeared. 

" Come right in, marshal," he said. " Pleased 
to meet you again, Mr. Burr. Of course I 
was expecting you to look at my little col- 
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lection this morning, though I was not prepared 
to receive you quite so early. However, now 
that you are here, and if our friend, who I 
know does not appreciate such things, will 
excuse us for a few minutes, I shall take great 
pleasure in showing it." 

" Thank you, sir," replied Terrill, " and, at 
a more favorable opportunity, I shall be only 
too glad to inspect your collection ; but just 
now I am in great trouble. That is, a dear 
friend of mine, who is also a student with 
Professor Chalmers, at Calvert College, is in 
danger of being robbed, and possibly murdered. 
Since you are so kind as to remember and 
identify me, perhaps you will also use your in- 
fluence to have this gentleman go to his rescue 
before it is too late." 

" What ! My dear friend Chalmers in dan- 
ger ! Of course, marshal, if there is anything 
you can do to help him, do it at once. Don't 
lose a minute." 

" I am afraid it will be pretty expensive, 
doctor," rejoined the marshal, cautiously, " for 
I shall have to engage a launch." 

" Hang the expense ! " shouted the old gen- 
tleman. " Do you suppose I am going to 
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allow one of my dearest friends to be murdered 
for a mere matter of expense ? " 

" Then you will stand it ? " 

" Of course I will. I'll buy a steamer if 
necessary ; only make haste and get there — 
wherever it is — before you are too late. Hold 
on, I will go with you myself. Quick as I can 
get into some clothes." 

" All right, doctor. It is your funeral, and 
you can attend it if you want to. I'll run to 
the railroad dock and engage the Maud S. 
We'll have steam up by the time you get there. 
Come on, young man." 

" No," said the doctor, decidedly. " Mr. 
Burr will remain here and accompany me. In 
that way he will have a chance to examine my 
collection while I am dressing." 

As the marshal departed, Terrill was led to 
a small room containing a handsome cabinet, 
the contents of which, the doctor, in enthusias- 
tic oblivion of everything else, began to exhibit, 
standing before it with the lamp held above his 
head. 

" This shelf," he said, " you will note is 
wholly pottery and that devoted to domestic 
implements ; while — " 
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" Excuse me, doctor, but do you think we 
have time — ? " 

" No, certainly not. I was only giving you 
a hint that might guide your examination during 
my absence. This bit, for instance, you will 
readily place as belonging to the class of similar 
objects found in the great pyramid of Cholula, 
and I should be glad of your opinion regarding its 
use. Putnam, of Cambridge, seems to think — " 

" Doctor, I can't stand it. With the life of 
a dear friend in danger, and perhaps depending 
upon the speed with which we can reach him, 
I haven't any heart for antiquities. Some 
other time I shall be delighted ; but now, with 
your permission, I will rejoin the marshal. 
Even Professor Chalmers — " 

" Of course ! of course ! Chalmers's case 
must be attended to at once. And that re- 
minds me that he once said, concerning a 
little curio that I had the good fortune to 
recover from — " 

What had been said on that interesting sub- 
ject Terrill will probably never know ; for the 
conclusion of the old gentleman's remark was 
lost in the slam of an outer door, as it closed 
behind the lad's retreating form. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

BOARDED BY BLACK PIRATES. 

Once more on the street and hurrying toward 
the railroad wharf, Terrill suddenly paused as 
though not certain that he wanted to go there 
after all. It had just occurred to him that he 
was again free, not only from restraint, bu4 also 
from observation, and at liberty to go where he 
chose. He could easily disappear from the 
town without leaving a trace that could be 
followed. What would be the result if he 
should do so ? A competent officer of the law 
had been fully warned of the proposed attempt 
against the sloop, and knew where she might 
be found. He was already preparing to go to 
her relief, accompanied by one of the most in- 
fluential citizens of Fernandina. Neither of 
these men seemed yet to have connected him 
with the Terrill Burr of newspaper notoriety ; 
but they could not fail to do so sooner or later, 
and then he would be in fully as dangerous a 
position as was Tom Burgess at present, but 
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with no hope of a rescue. Why should he 
subject himself to this terrible risk when it 
might so easily be avoided ? 

A distinct voice seemed to reply to this ques- 
tion : " Because, Terrill Burr, Tom Burgess has 
proved himself your friend. Because, if you 
should fail to keep your appointment with the 
marshal, both he and Dr. Asten would have 
such good reason to doubt your story that 
they would probably decline to make any fur- 
ther attempt toward a rescue. In that case, 
whatever happened to the crew of the Millgirly 
would as clearly be your fault as though you 
had planned and carried out the attack on them 
yourself. Because, if you should fail your 
friends in this emergency, you would prove 
yourself a coward and unworthy to have 
friends." 

Instantly the lad's mind was made up. In 
spite of possible consequences, he could not 
afford to be a coward nor desert those who had 
befriended him. Thus resolved, he started on 
a run down the street, suddenly conscious that 
dawn had come, and that surrounding objects 
were already clearly visible in the growing 
light. 
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Arrived at the railroad wharf, a slender 
column of smoke directed him to where the 
launch was already under steam. 

" Where is Dr. Asten ? " demanded the 
marshal. 

" Coming as quick as he gets into his 
clothes." 

" Well, now that you are here, I don't be- 
lieve we'll wait for him. It's mighty near sun- 
up, and False Creek's a good ten mile away. 
So, if we want to get there in time to do any 
good, we can't afford to lose another minute. 
A muss, such as we are hunting, isn't any place 
for an old gentleman Kke him, anyhow. Cast 
off, cap, and push her for all she's worth." 

Cumberland Sound was gilded by the beams 
of the rising sun, as the launch, slipping past 
the great tramp steamers loading with phos- 
phate or naval stores, left them behind and 
started to cross its broad waters. Half an 
hour later she was off the lower end of Cum- 
berland Island, and Terrill was gazing curi- 
ously at the walls of stately Dungenness, 
towering above the gray-green of its olive 
groves. Then she urged her swift way with 
the tidal current of Cumberland River, passing, 
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on the right, a densely wooded shore haunted 
by many deer and the other wild things of 
a well-stocked game preserve; and bounded 
on the left by the widespread salt marshes 
with which our lad had recently become so 
familiar. Through them innumerable streams, 
some of which carried deeper water than even 
the main channel, wound away in every direc- 
tion, and Terrill believed that in one of these 
the Millgirl would be found. 

He stood with the marshal in the bows of 
the launch, eagerly watching for the sloop, but 
as his companion was not inclined for con- 
versation, few words passed between them. 
The sun was already an hour high and both 
were growing anxious. All at once Terrill 
shouted, " There she is ! " 

At the same time he pointed to the left, in 
which direction a single topsail could be seen 
rising above the tall grasses. It seemed a long 
way off, and the marshal said they were still 
a mile from the mouth of the creek up which 
she had evidently turned. 

"If those niggers were on hand, and have 
gone promptly to work," he said, " I am afraid 
your friends have come to grief by this time." 
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" You don't think they would commit mur- 
der just for a little money, do you ? " asked 
Terrill. 

"That depends. It has been done under 
similar circumstances, and as a matter of self- 
defence they certainly would not hesitate to 
kill any one who opposed them." 

"In any case," said Terrill, " we can at least 
head off the scoundrels, and capture them as 
they come down the creek." 

"We might, if they did not capture us, 
and if they came down the creek. But they 
wouldn't. In a row-boat they could go on up 
for miles beyond where a vessel as large aa 
your sloop would be stopped by shoal water. 
They might take any one of a dozen branches 
that would lead them to solid ground over 
which they could readily escape into the back 
country. But here we are at the mouth of 
False Creek, and maybe we'll be in time yet." 

Tom Burgess had been disappointed not to 
find Terrill at Brunswick, and insisted on start- 
ing without delay for Fernandina, where he still 
hoped to overtake the missing lad. As Cap- 
tain Crotty's inland charts only extended to 
St. Simon Sound he had intended to continue 
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his voyage from that point by sea ; but Tom 
now desired him to keep the inland passage 
as far as possible, since it offered added chances 
of meeting his friend. So they accepted the 
'proffered services of a negro pilot, who declared 
that he knew every foot of those waters. 

So skilfully did this man guide the sloop 
over the first half of the way that he won the 
confidence of her crew, and they readily ac- 
cepted his advice to anchor at sunset. He 
also named the hour at which they would 
make a start the following morning. Thus the 
programme previously arranged between him 
and Nero Clough was carried out without ex- 
citing suspicion, and he was enabled to put the 
sloop into False Creek within an hour after 
sunrise. At this time the breeze was so light 
that the vessel only drifted with the tide, and 
under these conditions Captain Crotty did not 
hesitate to leave the negro in charge of the 
deck while he went below to breakfast with 
Tom and young Jabe. 

This meal, eaten in leisurely fashion, was 
nearly finished when the skipper's quick ear de- 
tected a slight scraping against the outside of the 
vessel, and he was instantly alert as to its cause. 
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Jabe also heard the sound, " What's that ? " 
he asked, pausing in his eating to listen. 

"Jump on deck and see," answered the 
skipper. 

Jabe obeyed, going by the after-companion- 
way. As he emerged from it a single compre- 
hensive glance disclosed several startling fea- 
tures. There was ho man at the wheel. The 
sloop was in waters so narrow that the stiff marsh 
grasses on either hand were rubbing against 
her sides, and, most alarming of all, a number 
of black faces were clambering over her bows. 

The young fellow uttered a warning shout 
and half turned, with an idea of reentering the 
cabin; but at that moment a stunning blow 
from behind stretched him on the deck. Hav- 
ing thus disposed of one-third of the sloop's 
crew, the treacherous pilot whirled about, ^nd 
aimed another blow with a heavy beb^'ing- 
pin at Captain Crotty, whose head was just 
appearing above the coaming. The skipper 
ducked in time to avoid it, and dropped below. 
We are boarded by pirates ! " he cried. 

Have you got a pistol ? " 

" I had one," replied Tom Burgess, " but 
lost it in the storm." 
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" Then come forward, quick ! " 

With this both ran through the hold, and 
into the galley, where the skipper, snatching 
up a sharp-pointed knife, made a vicious jab 
at the legs of a man who was just entering by 
the forward hatch. 

With a loud yell the fello>y jerked himself 
up on deck, while Captain Crotty closed and 
secured the hatch, that fortunately fastened on 
the inside. 

" What does it all mean ? " gasped Tom. 
Who are they and what do they want ? " 
The Lord only knows," replied the skip- 
per. " I expect, though, they're after money, 
and I am afraid they'll get it too, if they are 
armed with guns, which is more than likely." 

As though in confirmation of this fear, a 
pistol-shot was at that moment fired down the 
after-companionway, and, through its smoke, 
several figures sprang into the cabin. They 
were headed by Nero Clough, who, knowing 
the interior arrangements of the sloop, and 
that the only persons left on board capable 
of resistance were forward, had little fear of 
meeting with opposition at that point. 

A single narrow opening led from the gal- 
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ley into the hold, and another from there into 
the cabin. With its hatch closed, the gallejr 
was in darkness. It was also growing un- 
bearably hot, since a brisk fire was blazing 
in its little stove, on top of which a kettle 
of water was boiling. 

Having gained unmolested possession of 
the cabin, the negroes now swarmed into the 
hold, which was empty save for the ship's 
stores. They were by this time pretty well 
assured that the sloop's defenders were with- 
out firearms, and so advanced with a boldness 
that they would not have shown under other 
circumstances. 

Finding the hold empty, they knew that 
those whom they sought must be in the gal- 
ley, from which they had provided against an 
escape by leaving one man on deck. Nero 
Clough, therefore, anticipated an easy victory. 
At the same time he wished to bring the 
affair to a speedy conclusion and without the 
risk of a fight, if possible. So he called 
out : — 

" Cap'n Crotty 1 " 

« Well ! " 

"We don' want hut yo* all, an' we won't 
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ef de young gemman frow out he belt what 
got de money in hit." 

So that's what you are after, is it ? " 

Yassah, dat all." 

What have you done with my boy Jabe ? '* 

Jes' tie him up. He hain't hutted none 
to speak ob." 

S'posing we won't give you the money ? " 

Den we 'bleeged take hit." 
" Think you can, do you ? " 
"Course we kin. Dey's five ob us *gin 
two ob you, sence yo' hain't got dat young 
Ter'l abo'd. I 'low I wor animosed 'gin him 
'long ob de meanness he done me, an' I 
mought hab hutted him ef I cotch him. 
Now I fin' out yo' lef him behin', I don't 
want hut nobody. But gotter hab dat money. 
So, cap, yo' jes' frow hit out hyar, an' in two 
minit we hain't trubble yo' no mo'." 

" Hadn't we better give it to them ? " sug- 
gested Tom Burgess. 

" No ! " roared the irate skipper. " I'll 
give 'em nothing but a dose of medicine 
that'll make 'em so sick they'll wish they'd 
never been born. You just stand by, do 
exactly as I say, and we'll fix 'em." 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

AN EXPtOSION AND A CONFESSION. 

" What are you going to do ? " whispered 
Tom, who was trembling with nervous ex- 
citement. 

" Scald 'em first and then rush 'em," whis- 
pered back the skipper, as he armed himself 
with a saucepan, at the same time handing his 
companion a dipper. "There's a-plenty of 
boiling water for a couple of doses, and I 
guess that'll sicken them." 

" Gwine frow out dat money, cap ? " de- 
manded Nero Clough, impatiently. 

Receiving no answer, the negro shouted, 
" Come on, boys ! " and, to clear the way 
for an assault, fired another shot through 
the opening that he proposed to enter. 

The effect of that shot was amazing. The 
bullet glanced from some metal object, and, 
striking the cast-iron kettle, from which Cap- 
tain Crotty was in the very act of pouring a 
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panful of scalding water, broke a great piece 
from its side. Through the opening thus 
formed, the contents of the kettle flooded the 
fire beneath, and the top of the stove was 
lifted by an explosion that, in those narrow 
quarters, sounded like the roar of a cannon. 
In an instant the little galley was filled with 
flying stove-lids and a suffocating cloud of 
steam, soot, and ashes. 

Believing that the sloop had been blown up 
and was about to sink, the terrified negroes in 
her hold rushed madly aft, and gained her 
deck. There they all talked at once in trying 
to answer the excited questions of their fellow- 
pirate, who had been left to watch young Jabe 
and the forward hatch. 

As nothing further happened, and as the 
sloop continued to ride as high on the water 
as ever, their courage began to return, and 
Nero Clough declared that he was again going 
below after the' money belt, for which they 
had already risked so much. He had per- 
suaded the others to accompany him, and they 
had turned toward the companionway, when 
they were again thrown into a panic ; this time 
by the report of a pistol and the whistling of 
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a bullet close above their heads. With a terri- 
fied glance in the direction from which it had 
come, the whole gang rushed forward, tumbled 
over the bows of the sloop into their own boat, 
and began to pull with such frantic energy up 
the creek, that, within another minute, they 
were lost to view around one of its innumer- 
able turns. 

At this same moment a steam launch dashed 
up to the stern of the sloop, and two of its 
occupants sprang aboard. As they did so they 
saw young Jabe lying helpless on the deck and 
ran to him. 

" Where are the others ? " cried Terrill, 
while the marshal cut the ropes by which the 
young fellow was bound. 

" Down below," answered Jabe, weakly, 
"and Tm afraid they are dead. Anyhow, 
something terrible has happened down there." 

Without waiting for further particulars Ter- 
rill hurried aft, and swung himself into the cabin, 
shouting as he did so, " Tom ! oh, Tom ! " 

" Waal, ril be blowed ! " exclaimed a familiar 
voice as Captain Crotty rose from a crouching 
position beside the foot of the companion 
ladder, and let a long-bladed knife that had 
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been uplifted for a blow fall to the floor. " Ef 
I didn't come the nighest taking you fer a 
bloody—" 

Here the doughty skipper was interrupted 
by a joyous shout, and at the same moment 
Terrill was nearly strangled by a pair of arms 
flung about his neck. As he instinctively re- 
turned the hug and endeavored to do so with 
interest, the cabin was for several seconds the 
scene of what looked very like a lively wrest- 
ling match. 

"Waal, I will be blowed!" ejaculated Captain 
Crotty as the two young fellows came to the 
floor together with a crash. 

"You look as though you had been," re- 
torted Terrill, hastily picking himself up. 
" But, oh, Tom," he added, turning to his 
friend, " it is so good to find you alive — we 
were so afraid we'd get here too late." 

" It's awfully good to be alive and mightily 
surprising at the same time, after what has 
happened," answered the Northern lad. " And 
to think that we almost took you for one of 
those black pirates. It makes me shudder to 
think what might have happened if you hadn't 
sung out as you came down those stairs," 
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"It wouldn't take much to make me believe 
that you two were black pirates yourselves," 
said Terrill, " for both your faces are as cov- 
ered with soot as though you had come down 
a chimney." 

" We came very near going up one," replied 
Tom ; " but let's get on deck before we talk 
any more, for I am nearly stifled down here." 

In his anxiety to learn what had happened to 
Jabe, Captain Crotty had already left the cabin, 
and now the two boys followed him. On deck 
every one asked questions of every one else in 
an efl^ort to disentangle the strange happenings 
of that morning. As Nero Clough had not been 
recognized by the occupants of the sloop, they 
could not imagine how the negroes had learned 
of Tom's money belt. Nor could they believe 
at first that the pilot whom they had trusted 
had been concerned in his plot. 

" Do you mean to say," asked Captain 
Crotty, "that this here ain't the proper 
channel ? " 

"Certainly not, cap'n," answered the mar- 
shal. " This is False Creek, and your vessel 
is already at the head of navigation." 

"Waal, I'll be blowed!" remarked the 
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skipper, in a low tone, as he walked to the 
sloop's side and looked down at the waving 
grasses by which it was brushed. " The idee 
of me being bamboozed that way by a black 
pirate, and now here we be stuck like a cork 
inter the neck of a bottle." 

" What puzzles me most," said Tom Bur- 
gess, "is, how you discovered our scrape in 
time to come to the rescue, Shine Terrill, or 
was it this gentleman who got wind of it first ? " 

" No," replied the marshal, who had pricked 
up his ears on hearing his young companion 
addressed as " Shine Terrill." " It was Mr. 
Burr first got on to their game and persuaded 
me to come with him to break it up. I'm the 
city marshal of Fernandina." 

" Mister who," asked Tom, in perplexity. 

" How on earth did you two get so covered 
with soot and ashes ? " interrupted Terrill, who 
dreaded the disclosure that was imminent. 
"If I'd met you anywhere else, I'd never 
have believed you were Tom Burgess." 

" I don't know exactly what happened," an- 
swered Tom ; " only there was some sort of an 
explosion in the galley, as though a boiler had 
burst, and I was pretty near choked before I 
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got where I could breathe again. Then Cap- 
tain Crotty proposed that we should lay for 
the pirates in the cabin, where they wouldn't 
be expecting us, and the next thing I knew you 
came tumbling down the companionway." 

" Let's go below and see what did happen," 
suggested Terrill. 

" All right," agreed Tom ; and a minute . 
later the two friends were seated on some boxes 
in the hold, where Terrill had asked his com- 
panion to grant him a private interview. 

" I've got a confession to make," he said, 
"and I might as well make it right now as later ; 
for, as things are turning out, you are bound 
to learn all about me anyhow. To begin with, 
my name is not Shine Terrill ; that is. Shine 
is only a nickname. I am really Terrill Burr." 

"That explains it," interrupted Tom. "I 
couldn't think who the marshal meant when he 
spoke of Mr. Burr." 

" Yes, he found out my real name in Fernan- 
dina, and that's why I have to tell it to you 



now." 
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But why shouldn't you want to ? Why 
didn't you tell me your real name in the first 
place ? " asked Tom. " And what made you 
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leave us so queerly, just as we had got the 
sloop afloat ? *' 

" Because," answered Terrill, slowly, " I was 
afraid of being arrested, and I have been every 
day for more than two months." 

" Arrested ! " repeated Tom Burgess, incred- 
ulously, and with a slight, involuntary move- 
ment away from his companion. "Why 
should you be arrested ? " 

" Ahoy, down there ! Where are you ? " 
came the skipper's voice, at this moment; 
"all hands are wanted on deck to help get 
under way. The launch is going to tow us 
out, starn fust." 

" Please don't believe that I am wholly bad 
till I have had a chance to tell you all about 
it,'" pleaded poor Terrill, as the lads sprang to 
obey this summons. 

Tom did not answer, but he looked very 
grave during the half hour of busy work that 
followed. He had not been accustomed to 
associate with persons seeking to avoid arrest ; 
and to find himself in such a position with 
regard to one whom he had looked upon as a 
friend was exceedingly unpleasant. 

Terrill, at the same time, was more wretch- 
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edly miserable than ever before in his life. 
Ever since leaving home, although in constant 
dread of discovery, he had been upheld by a 
consciousness of innocence, by the fact that he 
was unknown to those with whom he associated, 
and by an ever present hope of ultimate escape 
to some place so distant that he would be be- 
yond danger of detection. Now his identity 
was known, it did not seem that he.could escape 
arrest any longer ; and, above all, by the ex- 
pression he had detected on Tom Burgess's 
face, he felt that, in the eyes of this friend, at 
least, he was forever disgraced. He even won- 
dered if Tom would hold any further inter- 
course with him, or give him the opportunity, 
now so longed for, of telling his story. 

This last question was answered shortly after 
the sloop had been pulled backward out of her 
narrow berth, turned around, and started down 
False Creek, in tow of the launch, by Tom 
himself, who beckoned Terrill to again accom- 
pany him below. When they were once more 
by themselves, he said : — 

" Now, Terrill Burr, tell me the whole story 
of what you have done, and why you expect 
to be arrested." 
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Thankful for this opportunity, the poor lad 
did as requested, relating his recent experiences 
to their minutest detail. Tom listened with 
absorbed interest; and when the other had 
finished, he said : — 

" But you didn't mean to kill him ? " 

" I never thought of doing such an awful 
thing," cried Terrill. " So far as I know, I 
didn't even touch him. My only idea was to 
startle him so that he should not hit me, and 
then to run. How he happened to stumble I 
don't know; but he fell and must have struck 
his head. Then my mother ran in screaming 
that I had killed him, and for me to get out 
of her sight, or she would have me arrested. 
Afterward I was told that he was dead, and 
saw the sheriff hunting for me. The other 
day I read about myself in a paper, and I ran 
away from the sloop for fear Mr. Dunham 
would recognize me." 

" What made you come back to it again ? " 
asked Tom, curiously. 

" Because," was the hesitating answer, " you 
were in danger, and it would have been too 
cowardly not to try and help you out." 

" Terrill Burr ! " cried Tom, impulsively, 
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" I believe every word you have said, and think 
you are a splendid fellow. You are in a horrid 
position, and I can't think just this minute how 
to advise you about it ; but I know you will 
come out all right somehow. At any rate, I 
mean to stand by you as you have stood by 
me, and there is my hand on it." 






CHAPTER XXVIII. 

TOM TALKS TO THE MARSHAL. 

• 

Until that moment Terrill had not known 
how anxious he was for the approbation of this 
Northern lad, nor how fearful he had been that 
the latter would not believe his story. Now, as 
he grasped Tom's offered hand, his own eyes 
filled with tears, and his voice choked. Finally 
he managed to say : — 

" Whatever I have done for you, Tom Bur- 
gess, you have just repaid a hundred times 
over. I have been so hunted and frightened 
that I was becoming a coward, and felt like an 
outlaw. Now that you are still willing to be- 
lieve in me, and call me your friend, I am no 
longer afraid to meet any person, I don't care 
who he is, and whatever you advise, I will do, 
even if you say for me to go back to Hope 
County and face the music." 

"That's all right, old man," replied Tom, 
speaking heartily, in an effort to hide his own 
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feelings ; " and I believe I have already thought 
of a plan. But the first thing for you to do is 
to get into a decent suit of clothes, and throw 
away the rags that make you look like a tramp. 
While you are changing, I am going on deck 
to speak to Captain Crotty. I shan't tell him, 
though," he added quickly, " for I don't think 
there is any need of that; at least, not just 
yet. 

With this the speaker left his friend and 
joined the skipper of the Millgirl at the wheel. 
The sloop was already out of False Creek, and 
being towed down the Cumberland River past 
beautiful Dungenness. 

" Captain Crotty, are we in Florida waters 
yet ? " asked Tom. 

" No, sir, nor won't be till we leave this 
island behind, and get half ways across the 
sound. We're still in Georgia." 

" Could you take the sloop to sea from here 
without getting into Florida waters ? " 

" Reckon I could, after I was once clear of 
this plaguey river. My coast chart shows 
Cumberland Sound entrance, and it seems to 
be pretty well marked." 

"Then I wish you would do so, since we 
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have lost so much time that I am now anxious 
to get on as fast as possible." 

"Very well, Mr. Burgess, you are the one 
to give orders, and I am paid to obey 'em." 

Thus it happened a little later, just as the 
tow was entering broad waters, that Captain 
Crotty hailed the launch and desired her to 
cast off his line, but not the slightest attention 
was paid to his request. 

He did not want to let go his end of the 
hawser, because it was a new rope, just procured 
in Brunswick, and the sloop could not afford 
to be without it. 

*' Looks like those fellows was bound to 
carry us into Florda waters whether or no," 
he remarked to Tom, after repeated hails had 
failed to bring a response. 

" If we should drop that heavy anchor over- 
board and let it drag, wouldn't it stop them ? " 

" Course it would ! " cried the skipper, de- 
lightedly. " You Jabe ! Oh, I forgot. Never 
mind ; Til do it myself! " 

With this the speaker ran forward, loosed 
the fasts of the anchor, and in another minute 
its chain cable was rattling merrily over the 
bow. With a good scope paid out, the skipper 
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took a turn around the bits, and the sloop 
came to a standstill. In vain did the launch 
churn the water under her stern into foam and 
strain at the connecting hawser. The sloop 
was not to be moved. 

" What's the matter back there ? " shouted 
the marshal. 

" Come alongside and we'll tell ye," replied 
Captain Crotty, making a trumpet of his hands. 

So the launch backed slowly down to the 
sloop, the crew of which pulled in their hawser 
as she did so. When she was alongside, Tom 
Burgess leaped aboard and requested the mar- 
shal to follow him into the little cabin. " We 
have decided not to go to Fernandina," he 
said, when they were alone, " but to put to sea 
from this point." 

" But I have a lien on that sloop for the ex- 
penses of this trip," objected the marshal. 

" What do they amount to ? " 

" Twenty-five dollars for the launch, and I 
ought to have something for my own services." 

" Suppose we say twenty-five more, or fifty 
in all. If I give you that sum, are we free to 
depart in peace ? " 

" You and the sloop and the two other men 
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that I found aboard will be/' replied the mar- 
shal. " But the fellow you call * Shine Terrill/ 
and who calls himself ^ Terrill Burr/ must go 
with me to Fernandina, where I propose to 
hold him until I find out something more 
about him. I was notified only two days ago 
that there was a reward out for information 
concerning a chap calling himself Shine Terrill, 
and now that Tve got him in my power, I 
don't mean to let him go." 

"You are city marshal of Fernandina, I 
believe ? " 

" I am." 

" As such, are you authorized to make ar- 
rests in the state of Georgia ? *' 

" No, not exactly." 
- " Then how do you propose to arrest Shine 
Terrill in Georgia waters ? " 

" We would have been in Florida waters in 
five minutes more." 

" That may be, but we are not there yet, 
and don't propose to go. Even if we were in 
Florida waters, what could you do ? Are you a 
sheriflF, or do you hold any commission from the 
Governor of Florida, giving you power to make 
arrests outside the city limits of Fernandina?" 
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" No." 

" Then you are powerless." 

" Not at all. I've got force enough to take 
your sloop and tie her up to a Fernandina 
dock." 

" You'd get yourself into a peck of trouble 
if you undertook to do such a thing, and a 
whole bushel of it, if you succeeded. At the 
same time, you know that the threat to do it is 
a bluff, pure and simple. I also know that as 
well as you do, and don't propose to be bluffed. 
So, Mr. Marshal, you'd better take the fifty 
dollars I am willing to pay you, and let us go 
in peace." 

The marshal hesitated, but finally said : " I 
suppose I'll have to give in this time, since 
you've got the bulge on me. So if you'll 
pay me fifty dollars, and the fifty more offered 
as a reward for Shine Terrill, I'll let him go." 

" I'll pay you fifty dollars, as I have said, 
but not one cent more." 

"Then I shall send a description of this 
sloop with a request that she be held until I 
can be heard from, to every port on the coast." 

"That's another bluff," said Tom, "and 
doesn't scare me a cent's worth." 
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The marshal laughed. "You surely are a 
keen one," he admitted, " but I may be able 
to meet up with you, yet. Still, if you will 
hand over that fifty, Til let you go for this 
time." 

" That sounds something like," replied Tom. 
" Here is your money ; and, with it, I extend 
my hearty thanks for your efforts in my behalf 
this morning." 

"And I," said the marshal, "would warn you 
against keeping company with such a suspicious 
character as this Shine Terrill seems to be." 

"All right," laughed Tom, as he left the 
cabin. " Til look out for him." 

In another minute he had regained the sloop, 
while the launch was steaming away toward Fer- 
nandina, much to the wonderment of Terrill, 
who, so altered in appearance by his change of 
clothing that the marshal had not recognized 
him, watched her departure from the Millgirl 's 
deck. 

" Now," said Tom Burgess to the skipper, 
" I wish you would put to sea and run for the 
St. John s bar." 

" Ay, ay, sir ! " responded Captain Crotty, 
promptly, and immediately all hands, which 
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for the present meant Tom, himself, and Ter- 
rill, were ordered to get up the anchor, and 
make sail. So much was there to do, and so 
exciting was the navigation of the next hour, 
that our lad found no opportunity for asking 
Tom concerning his plans, until they were well 
out to sea. He did not even have time to be 
seasick ; and though the sloop pitched and 
rolled over the great bar breakers infinitely 
worse than the steamer on which he had crossed 
them two days earlier had done, he did not ex- 
perience an uneasy qualm. He even revelled 
in what seemed to him the perilous excitement 
of the crossing, and his spirits rose as the land 
with all its troubles receded. Afterward, when 
he expressed surprise that he should have been 
so seasick on a big steamer, and not at all 
affected by the much greater motion of the 
sloop. Captain Crotty said that it was not at 
all strange. 

"On the steamer,** he explained, "you were 
below, shut up with all sorts of smells ; and, 
wust of all, you had nothing to do but get 
sick. 'Board this packet you were out in the 
fresh air and kept on the keen jump every 
minute, with so much responsibility thrown in 
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that there warn't no chance for getting sick. 
To my notion, what is called seasickness is 
all in a person's mind — and ef his mind's kep* 
fully occupied with other things, he'll go the 
hull v'y'ge without once thinking of it." 

With the bar safely crossed, everything made 
snug, and the sloop running comfortably down 
the coast, Terrill at length found an oppor- 
tunity for asking Tom concerning his plans. 

" My only plan," replied the latter, " is to 
find Professor Chalmers and tell him the whole 
story. He will know exactly what to do. Until 
we meet him I mean to keep the sloop away 
from cities, where she might be detained by 
request of the Fernandina marshal." 

in accordance with this arrangement Tom 
left the sloop at anchor off Pilot Town, just 
inside the mouth of the St. John's River, while 
he ran up to Jacksonville by steamer to recover 
his trunk from the express office and seek 
information concerning his friends. 

After he had gone, time hung so heavily on 
Terrill's hands that, for want of something else 
to do, he took the sloop's small boat and 
rowed himself to the beach. There he spent 
several hours in searching for shells and other 
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marine forms, all of which possessed to him 
the charm of novelty. So intent was he on 
this fascinating occupation that he failed to 
note the arrival in the river of a steam yacht 
that dropped anchor tiear the Millgirl. Nor 
did he notice the small boat that came ashore 
from her until he returned to his own skiff and 
found the new arrival drawn up on the beach , 
only a few feet away. A negro, left in charge 
of the yacht's boat, had lain down on the warm 
sand beside her and gone to sleep ; but the 
noise made by Terrill in shoving his skiff into 
the water roused him, and he sat up to see 
what was taking place. For a moment he 
glanced carelessly; then he sprang to his feet 
with a loud cry and wildly staring eyes. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

SKIP LIFTS A LOAD OF ANXIETY. 

So thoroughly frightened was the negro 
that, as Terrill returned his amazed stare, he 
started to run ; but was halted by a stern 
order in the well-known voice of his young 
master. 

" Skip, come here, sir ! What do you mean 
by running away from me? *' 

Like a whipped dog the black boy paused 
in his flight and looked doubtfully back. 
Then he hesitatingly retraced his steps, gazing 
earnestly into Terrill's face as though still 
uncertain as to his reality. Suddenly, with all 
doubts vanished, he flung himself on the sand 
at the white lad's feet, embraced his knees, and 
poured forth a torrent of unintelligible words, 
by which he attempted to express at once his 
utter amazement and overwhelming joy. 

"Oh, Marse Ter'l ! Marse Ter'l ! Dey 
say yo' drownded daid, an' mek me swar' hit 
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truly you. Den dey tell de ole man,^ an' he 
say he glad; fo* ef yo' ain't drown yo' sholy 
hang. Yo' maw she fight him fo' sesso, an' 
'clar yo' worf all de preachers lak him in de 
worl'. Same time him cut up scand'lous, an' 
'low he boss ob de plantashun now an' for- 
ebber. So all de niggers done lef, 'cep'in' 
Aunty Hister." 

" Who do you mean by the old man ? " 
demanded Terrill, even more startled by this 
expression than he had been by discovering 
his one-time companion under these strange 
circumstances. 

" Who I mean ? Yo' paw, ob co'se. De 
preacher man what marry yo' maw." 

" But he is dead," asserted the other, with 
pale face and tremulous voice. " He is dead, 
and they say I killed him." 

"Who daid? Dat ar Hubby? No, sah. 
No sich luck. He live an' kickin' like he own 
all Hope County. Him mighty bigotty, an' 
yo' maw 'low she gwine 'stracted wif he con- 
trariness." 

" How do you know he is alive ? What 
makes you think so ? " queried Terrill, with 
itiful eagerness. 
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"'Kase I see one of de boys from de ole 
place in Jacksonville, an' him tellin' me all ob 
de news." 

"Skip, if what you say is true, I am the 
very happiest fellow in the whole world at this 
minute ! " 

" Yessah ; hit true," replied the negro, with 
shining eyes and face beaming with reflected 
joy. " Hit true ebbery word, an' a heap mo'." 

So occupied were the lads with their amazing 
discovery of each other that they failed to note 
the approach of two persons, who now stood 
close beside them. 

"Why, papa ! It is our young moonshiner 
of the Altamaha," cried one of these, ^n a tone 
of amazement. 

" Hush, Nan ! He'll hear you. At the 
same time, I do believe it is Shine Terrill." 

" No, sir ; not Shine Terrill, but Terrill 
Burr," answered our lad, who had whirled 
around at the first sound of voices, and who 
was already so happily bewildered that even 
this unexpected meeting with Professor Chal- 
mers and his daughter seemed fully in keep- 
ing with the extraordinary happenings of that 
morning. 
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" I thought from the first that you must be 
Terrill Burr," said the professor ; " for I didn't 
believe there was another lad of his age in 
Georgia so well up in archaeology. But I was 
mystified by the circumstances under which we 
met, and by being assured that Terrill Burr 
was drowned/* 

" It is awfully disappointing to find that you 
are not a moonshiner, after all," said Miss Nan. 
But I was one," laughed Terrill. 
The mystery deepens," remarked the pro- 
fessor; "and I must confess that I should 
greatly like to have you explain why you were 
a moonshiner, how you happen to be alive, 
why you were Shine Terrill, and how you now 
happen to be here in your proper person. 
That is, of course, if it is perfectly agreeable 
to you to do so." 

" It is not only agreeable," replied Terrill, 
" but I am most anxious to make explanations 
to all my friends ; and to you, sir, more than 
any other, since you are the person Tom Bur- 
gess and I most desired to find, and ask for 
advice. That is why we came in here." 

" Who did you say ? " 

" Tom Burgess, of Calvert, who went up to 
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Jacksonville early this morning with the hope 
of getting some news of you." 

"While we/* exclaimed the professor, "have 
just returned here, hoping to meet him. I 
got word at St. Augustine, from his father, of 
Tom's presence somewhere in this part of the 
country, and that he would probably reach 
Jacksonville within a day or two. We only 
stopped here to let our engineer make some 
slight repairs, before running up to the city. 
But how, in the name of all that's amazing, 
do you and he happen to be travelling to- 
gether ? " 

" Why, sir," answered Terrill, " you see it's 
this way." Here the lad entered upon a con- 
densed explanation of his own flight from an 
imaginary trouble, that included his meeting 
with Tom Burgess, together with their adven- 
tures down to the present moment. "And 
now," he concluded, " I have just learned from 
Skip that the person whom I was said to have 
killed, was alive and well at last accounts, that 
the sheriff of Hope County was not looking 
for me at all when he came down the river, but 
was on other business, and that all my recent 
trials have been for nothing." 
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" I am not so sure of that/' replied the pro- 
fessor, " but am inclined to think that your 
present experience will prove one of the most 
valuable lessons of your life. It certainly has 
shown you the folly of impulsive or incon- 
siderate action, as well as what a cowardly thing 
it is to run away from troubles instead of boldly 
facing them. A trouble that succeeds in put- 
ting us to flight, grows larger to our imagina- 
tion the farther we get from it, and also breeds 
innumerable smaller troubles ; while one that 
is fought, on its own ground, can always be 
vanquished sooner or later. But, my dear 
boy, I am convinced that you are learning 
these things for yourself, and don't mean to 
spoil your present happiness by preaching." 

*^ It's awfully good of you, sir, to take suffi- 
cient interest in me to do so," replied Terrill, 
" and I thank you from the bottom of my heart. 
Now I am wondering why a reward has been 
oflFered for information concerning me, and how 
I shall ever get along with the man who, by 
marrying my stepmother, has gained control 
of the property that will some day be mine." 

" Both of which questions can be answered 
by your going home and asking them." 
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"Yes," agreed Terrill, a little doubtfully, 
" I suppose that is the thing for me to do, 
only — " 

" Perhaps I can help you with something 
besides adviqe," interrupted the professor, 
smiling, " by offering you a passage to Darien 
and for some distance up the Altamaha, since 
I am convinced that I shall find a more profit- 
able field for research in that section of country 
than in Florida, and should be only too glad 
to engage your services as assistant.** . 

" That will be fine ! '* cried Terrill ; " will 
Tom Burgess go with us ? *' 
Certainly he will." 

But what will become of Captain Crotty 
and the sloop that Tom has chartered?** 

" I haven't an idea. Suppose we go off and 
see them, after which perhaps you will dine 
with us on the Agate^ 

" Then let me go aboard now, papa, and 
look after things before you and Mr. Terrill — 
I mean Mr. Burr — come,*' suggested Miss 
Nan. 

So she was rowed by Skip to the yacht, 
while the others started toward the Millgirl. 
Shortly before reaching her they saw a boat 
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that had a decidedly official look, leave her, 
and head for the village of Mayport, on the 
opposite side of the river. Although Terrill 
at once imagined that its visit in some way 
concerned him, he was surprised to find how 
very little he now cared whether it did or not. 
It was glorious to feel once more free, and 
afraid of no man. 

When they reached the sloop they found the 
skipper and young Jabe greatly excited. A 
government contractor, engaged in building jet- 
ties at the entrance to several Southern harbors, 
being in immediate need of just such a solidly 
built craft as the Millgirl^ had been off to offer 
for her more than twice what her owner had 
ever considered the sloop worth, on condition 
that she be delivered within two days at Fer- 
nandina. He had also offered to give her 
present skipper and his son the job of sailing 
her, with good pay, as long as the jetty work 
should last. 

Captain Crotty, already heartily tired of 
the voyage that had entailed so much of hard- 
ship and danger, was most anxious to accept 
both these proposals ; but, feeling bound by 
his verbal charter to Tom Burgess, had only 
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promised to consider them after that young 
man's return. 

When Professor Chalmers heard all this, he 
explained his own position in regard to Tom, 
and told the skipper that he might go ashore 
and have the papers necessary to the transfer 
of the sloop drawn up at once. So young 
Jabe stayed on the Millgirly and Captain Crotty 
after putting the professor and Terrill aboard 
the yacht, departed for Mayport. Three hours 
later he returned to the Agate more excited 
than ever. 

" I've sold her ! " he cried, " and had the 
greatest time you ever see." 

"I am glad you are so happy over sell- 
ing your sloop, captain," said the professor, 
politely, " but a little surprised at it too ; for 
I should think you would feel regrets at part- 
ing with so old a friend." 

"So I do feel bluer'n indigo; but I hain't 
had no time to think of it yet, 'cause I've been 
seeing my sister what I come to Fluridy a purpose 
to find. She's keeping the house over there 
where the contractor and his men all boards." 

" But I thought you said she lived in South 
Florida," suggested Terrill. 
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" So she did ; but there was a preacher feller 
named Hubby down there, that persuaded her 
to let him manage her property. She done so, 
and after a while he cleared out with the whole 
of it, leaving her without a cent. She was so 
plucky that, when she finally got track of him 
somewhere up in Georgy, playing the same 
game, she took after him. When she got as 
far as Jacksonville she had to stop to earn 
money enough to finish her trip, and while 
she was doing it she got the offer to come 
down here to run a boarding-house on gov- 
ermint works. Now she's doing so well that 
she's give up all idea of keeping on after the 
thief what stole her money, 'cause, as she says, 
it would be like looking for a needle in a hay- 
stack anyhow, and 'taint likely she'd get a cent 
back if she found him." 

" What did you say his name was ? " asked 
Terrill. 

"Hubby — Josiah Hustle Hubby. I made 
a note of it, in case I should ever meet up 
with him. My sister knows a lot more that's 
shady about him too, but I didn't stop to hear 
all, this time." 

An hour later the steamer from Jacksonville 
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was seen coming down the river, and Terrill 
asked to be allowed to go alone and meet 
Tom Burgess. 

When the latter stepped into the skifF, in 
which his recovered trunk had already been 
deposited, he looked tired and disappointed. 
" Had a horrid day," he said, " and pnly found 
out that the Chalmers left St. Augustine yes- 
terday, bound, no one knows where, some say 
to the West Indies. So now I don't know 
what we are to do." 

" I do, then ! " cried Terrill, " for I've had 
the greatest day of my life." 

"What's happened?" asked Tom, interest- 
edly. 

" To begin with, we've sold the MillgirlJ* 

" What ! " 

"Yes, Captain Crotty's gone into govern- 
ment employ, and so has young Jabe, while 
we are passengers on that yacht out there." 

" Nonsense ! " 

" Truth, every word of it. Besides all that, 
the man I killed isn't dead, and I'm going 
right home, and you are going with me, and 
young Jabe's found his aunt, and — " 

"Shine Terrill, your troubles have surely 
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driven you crazy. But you must sober up 
and keep a level head, for I've found that all 
the sheriffs in Florida have been warned to 
look out for us and hold you until further 
notice." 

" Let 'em look," laughed Terrill. " They'll 
have a time catching that yacht, I can tell 
you. 

What yacht is she ? " asked Tom. 

Oh ! didn't I tell you ? She's the steam 
yacht AgatCy with Professor Chalmers and Miss 
Nan aboard." 






CHAPTER XXX. 



FINDING A MOTHER. 



Tom Burgess stared incredulously first at 
his companion and then at the yacht they were 
approaching. He even opened his mouth to 
chide his friend for thus trying to impose upon 
him ; but he never uttered the meditated words, 
for at that moment came a cheery hail in a 
familiar voice: — 

" Hello, Tom ! Hurry up; supper's ready." 

The Northern lad was still almost too be- 
wildered to speak as, a minute later, he stood 
on the snowy deck shaking hands with the 
friends he had so desired to meet but had 
despaired of finding. 

" I suppose Terrill has told you all the 
news ? " said the professor. 

" I hope so," replied Tom, " for I believe 
that one more item as astounding as those 
he has fired into me within the last three 
minutes would drive me as crazy as he is." 

30Q 
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" He has told you then that he is going 
back to Calvert with us ? " 

" Hooray ! " cried Tom. " That is almost 
the best of all." 

" Please don't make fun of me, Mr. Chal- 
mers," protested Terrill. "That is too good 
to be true, of course ; and for this evening, 
at least, I can't bear to have the joy of what 
has really happened spoiled by thoughts of 
what might take place under other conditions." 

" AH right," laughed the professor. " Then 
let us go below, where we will eat, drink, and 
be merry, preparatory to a long talk after- 
ward." 

So much was there to tell, hear, and say 
that the promised after-supper talk extended 
far into the night. As a result, most of the 
Agate s passengers still slept when, in the 
early morning, the yacht, with the sloop in 
tow, quietly left her anchorage and started 
for Fernandina. Only one of them stood on 
deck for a last grateful look at the place where 
Shine Terrill with all his troubles had b^en 
left behind forever. 

Fernandina was reached in plenty of time 
for the sloop to •be delivered that same day 
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to those who were to receive her; and while 
the two Crottys were transacting this business, 
Terrill escorted his friends about the town 
that had been so good to him, with as much 
pride as though he had always lived there. 
First they went to the hotel, where Professor 
Chalmers proposed to give a dinner that even- 
ing, and where the kind-hearted landlady found 
difficulty in recognizing the lad to whom she 
had sold half a supper a few days before, but 
who, to her disappointment, had failed to re- 
turn for her proffered breakfast of the follow- 
ing morning. Of course, she now said, she 
had known all the time that he was a gentle- 
man, and had wondered at his disguise. She 
also promised to prepare a dinner that should 
cause him to forget his days of raggedness 
and hunger. 

From the hotel Terrill conducted his party 
to Dr. Asten's house, where the dear old 
gentleman was so overcome by the happiness 
and honor of the visit that he congratulated 
Professor Chalmers upon his escape from the 
pirates, wondered at his quick recovery from 
his wounds, called Terrill, " Mr. Shine," and 
Tom, " Terrill Burr," and covered both with 
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much confusion by asking each separately, in 
a loud whisper, if he were engaged to the 
young lady who accompanied them. Then 
as Professor Chalmers, to change the subject, 
made a polite inquiry concerning his pet 
hobby, the old gentleman became instantly 
oblivious of everything else in his eagerness 
to display the treasures of his cabinet. 

So the young people left the two enthusiasts 
happy in each other's company ; and, promis- 
ing to meet them at dinner, started for the 
Public Library. There the pretty librarian was 
much embarrassed, through not recognizing 
for a moment, in the well-dressed youth who 
greeted her as an old friend, her ragged visitor 
of a few days earlier. She and Nan Chalmers 
took to each other at once, and she proved so 
altogether charming that Tom Burgess was 
moved to declare Fernandina the most delight- 
ful of Southern cities. 

She at first hesitated to accept an invitation 
to dine with strangers ; but when Terrill pro- 
tested that he was by no means a stranger, and 
she found that Dr. Asten was to be present, 
and, moreover, when all three of the visitors 
offered to accompany her to her own home, 
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for the pleasure of afterward escorting her to 
the hotel, she finally consented to make one of 
their party. 

The dinner proved a great success, and at 
its conclusion Professor Chalmers entertained 
his guests with a humorous account of the 
adventures of a certain young man who had 
left home to seek his fortune, and had suc- 
ceeded in amassing one — consisting wholly of 
experience — in the shortest time on record. 

" It all sounds very amusing, now," confided 
our hero to his right-hand neighbor, who hap- 
pened to be the pretty librarian, " but it never 
struck me so before." 

Early next morning the Agate s company 
bade a regretful farewell to Fernandina as 
well as to Captain Crotty and young Jabe, 
and sailed away for Darien. There, the same 
quaint, little, stern-wheeled boat that the pro- 
fessor had used on his previous visit was char- 
tered for a trip up the river. In her they 
made a most interesting voyage of nearly three 
weeks, during which time several mounds were 
successfully explored, and finally the boat was 
tied up one evening at the very point where 
Terrill had begun his career as a raftsman. 
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With his long voyaging thus ended, our lad 
found himself trembling in nervous anxiety. 
Although he was once more within sight of 
the home that he loved, he was still ignorant 
as to the nature of the reception awaiting him. 
He had written to his stepmother from Darien, 
telling her of his coming, but had heard noth- 
ing from her in reply. Now he must not only 
meet her, but must face the man of whose cruel 
injustice he retained so vivid a recollection. 
Dreading the meeting, and yet eager to have 
it over, he sprang ashore the moment the boat 
was made fast, and set forth alone across the 
familiar fields of the plantation. 

On reaching its buildings, he first cautiously 
reconnoitered the " den " ; but it was dark and 
silent. Then he walked resolutely to the great 
house. As he crossed its broad veranda, the 
front door was flung open, and in a glow 
of lamplight his stepmother stood before 
him. In another moment she had flung 
her arms about his neck, and was sobbing 
with joy. 

Oh, my boy ! My dear boy ! " she cried. 

I have waited and watched so long for you, 
and been so often disappointed, that even when 
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I heard your footstep I could hardly believe 
you had really come." 

"You see I wasn't sure that you wanted 
me," answered Terrill, as he led her inside. 

" But I did, and I do want you, for you are 
all I have in the world, and I never knew how 
much I loved you until I had driven you 
away." 

" You have a husband." 

" No. Haven't you heard ? He was a 
wicked man, and in the end his wickedness 
cost him his life." 

" What ! " cried the lad, shocked in spite of 
his feeling of relief. " No ; I haven't heard a 
word. Tell me ! " 

"While pretending to be a preacher, he 
turned out to be a counterfeiter, and made false 
money in the secret cellar of what you called 
your den. Finally he was caught at it, arrested, 
and carried away for trial. He attempted to 
escape by jumping from a moving train, but 
when they picked him up he was dead. That 
is all, and I never want to speak of him again." 

" Poor mother ! How you must have suf- 
fered ! " 

" The worst of all was that for a long time I 
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thought you too were dead. They told me 
so and brought me your hat in proof. Then 
one day came a man who said you had recently 
worked with him at moonshining somewhere 
down the river ; only he called you * Shine 
Terrill.' " 

" It must have been Mr. Hoag ! " 

" Yes ; that was his name, but he couldn't tell 
me anything more, so I began to advertise and 
offer a reward for information concerning you." 

" So it was you who put in that advertise- 
ment ? " 

" Certainly.'* 

" And I thought all the time that the sheriff 
had done it." 

" How could you think so ? Of course he 
knew that you had nothing to do with those 
wicked counterfeiters." 

" Yes ; I ought to have remembered," re- 
plied Terrill, who saw that his mother's recent 
troubles had caused her to forget the real na- 
ture of the incident that had driven him from 
home. He was glad of this, and instantly de- 
termined never to remind her of it. So he said : 
" It was stupid of me not to think of your 
doing it. Did you ever get any answers ? " 
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" Only one. It came from the city marshal 
of Fernandina in Florida,* but even he had 
again lost track of you. So I had just about 
given up all hope when your dear letter from 
Darien arrived. Ever since then I have 
watched and listened for you." 

" Until here I am at home again, much wiser 
than when I went away, and happier than ever 
before in all my life, for at last I have found a 
mother." 

" My dear son ! " 
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